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More on Low Fares 


N ITS DECISION to continue the air coach ex- 

periments for various scheduled airlines, we think 

the Civil Aeronautics Board was unusually realistic. 

On the one hand it seems alert to the necessity of 

making air transport available to a broader market, 

but on the other hand it seems to be fully cognizant 

of the necessity of maintain- 

ing a first class service for 

the country at large by re- 

taining a general basic fare 

structure upon which a com- 

yy plete national scheduled air 

LA/ : * service is dependent. 

The present trend is, of 

course, for a two-class serv- 

ice and if kept within reasonable bounds this can be 

a healthy move for both the government and the 
public. 

An adequate balance between high-density traffic 
and frequent scheduled service for the remainder 
of the country must be maintained. If low fares can 
be offered to the high-density routes without de- 
tracting from the rest of the national network—with- 
out penalizing the smaller communities and without 
putting the burden on additional mail pay—the air 
transport industry will have made a further con- 
structive and forward move in broadening its market. 

It has become increasingly clear that the CAB does 
not have sufficient enforcement powers, or at least 
does not have the aggressive desire to use what 
powers it has, to stem the tide of the non-skeds. 
Not only are intra-state non-skeds quite beyond the 
scope o' CAB enforcement, but in interstate service 
itis much too easy to evade the federal regulations. 

Thus t would seem that if the non-skeds are to be 
kept ur ‘er control, the scheduled airlines must fight 
fire wit! fire and go into direct competition with them 
on som: sort of competitive price basis. We look to 
see at 1 .st one large transcontinental carrier launch 
a low-f. -e high-density-seat service before the year 
isout a d the popularity and success of Northwest’s 
transco: inental coach service along the northern 
partof .¢ country have already become well known. 
If this zhting fire with fire can be done without 
help fre . the taxpayer in the form of high mail pay 
—and € >ecially without injury to the basic air net- 
work w ch reaches hundreds of medium and small 
commu: iies—then common sense would dictate an 
€xpansi: 1 of second-class service on high-density 
routes. f the cream is to be skimmed, it is better 
to have i skimmed by the scheduled carriers them- 


Selves, 
“ 
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General Manager of Air Cargo, Inc. 

Emery F. Johnson, secretary of Air Cargo, Inc., has been elected 
general manager and is now responsible for active management 
of the organization, following the recent resignation of Fred M. 
Glass, president. Johnson has been active in air transportation for 
20 years and has served as an officer of ACI since beginning of its 
operations. Prior to that he was associated with the Air Transport 

Association and United Air Lines. (See story page 27). 
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se=\1R RESCUE 


Over faraway jungles, deserts and mountains, helicopters of the USAF Air iiescue 
Service have flown in search of stranded airmen and passengers. The helicopters 
got there because they have been given a “mother” ship—the Fairchild Packet— 
that transports them over distances far beyond their range. Thus, our Air Force has 
ad'ed a new ability to the versatile Fairchild Packet—increasing the importance of 


its art in the development of modern airborne military tactics. 
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Se Mission of Mercy—Air Rescue personnel load a heli- 
copter into the spacious cargo hold of a Fairchild Packet. 
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Solution 
to tire problem XF-89 


Powerful, heavy jet fighters like the 
Northrop XF-89 Scorpion require extra- 
tough tires with sufficient air-cushioning 
‘apacity to safely sustain the landing 
mpact — yet they must be fully retract- 
ible within the thin wings. These needs 
ire completely met by use of Goodyear 
6x9 Rib All-Weather Tread tires. This 
xtra-high-pressure casing has super-thick 
read and sidewalls to absorb impact 


Goodyear Single Disc Brake used on the 
Scorpion combines compactness and high 
stopping power. 


We think you'll like 


“THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 
Every Sundoy — ABC Network 


shocks. And it is narrow enough in cross 
section so that tire, wheel and its powerful 
Goodyear Single Disc Brake all recess 
snugly within the wing. For complete in- 
formation on these time-proved products, 
write: Goodyear, Aviation Products Divi- 
sion, Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, 
California. 
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News in Brief 


Devaluation of the British pound brought temporary 
confusion into the international air fare scene in late 
September and quick conferences of International Air 
Transport Association members to reach stabilization. 
Decision of IATA members meeting in London was to 
maintain trans-Atlantic air fares at the present dollar 
level but to retain sterling fares throughout Europe, 
Middle and Far East, Africa and Australia. Readjust- 
ments, made necessary by devaluation, mean a 44% in- 
crease in sterling fares across the Atlantic, and a 30% 
cut in dollar fares beyond European gateways, according 
to Sir William Hildred, director general of IATA. New 
York-London fare remains at $350, but London-New 
York sterling tariff rises from 86 pounds 17 shillings to 
125 pounds. 


Petition for merger of Monarch Airlines and Challenger 
Airlines which would result in a feederline system of 
3,000 route miles and more than 30 stations, will be filed 
shortly with CAB. A merger petition involving Monarch 
and Arizona Airways is already on file. Combination of 
the three companies (Arizona is not yet operating) 
would extend from Billings, Mont., on the north, to 
Nogales, New Mexico, on the south. 


The three-level fare program proposed by Northwest 
Airlines was suspended by CAB on September 27 and 
made the subject of an investigation, following pro- 
tests filed by American Airlines, United Air Lines, 
Capital, and Mid-Continent. No carriers filed com- 
petitive tariffs. 


Development of a special lightplane and related equip- 
ment for agricultural purposes is favored in a resolution 
introduced in the Senate by Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., 
Okla.). Development would be undertaken by CAA 
and the Department of Agriculture. Agreement to spon- 
sor such a project was reached recently by Texas A & M 
College, CAA, the Department of Agriculture, CAB, and 
the National Flying Farmers Association. 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines has confirmed that 
it is buying five Lockheed Constellations at announced 
price of “between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000”. C & S made 
a cash down payment of more than $1,000,000. The 
planes will be of the L649A type, which is the same as 
the L-749 series except for elimination of extra wing 
fuel tanks. The transports will be used on domestic 
routes between Chicago and Houston and New Orleans 
and on the international run to Caracas via Cuba and 
Jamaica. Delivery will start in mid-summer of 1950. 

A prototype of the Scandia, twin-engined 30 to 38- 
passenger transport manufactured by Saab Aircraft Co., 
Linkoping, Sweden, was demonstrated at key points 
around the U. S. last month to airline and military offi- 
cials and members of the press. Tour of the prototype 
is part of the manufacturer’s market survey to deter- 
mine whether there might be a need for producing the 
plane in this country. 


Agreement signed by Trans World Airline and the 
Port of New York Authority obligates the latter to build 
$8,000,000 in hangars for TWA’s exclusive use as soon as 
possible after designs are ready. The Authority had 
previously agreed to build $8,000,000 worth of hangars 
each for Pan American and American Airlines, and 
$2,000,000 each for American Overseas and Northwest. 


Closer coordination of the federal government's regu- 
latory transportation agencies was sought by President 
Truman in a letter directed to Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer. The latter was asked to make recom- 
mendations to the President by December 1. There was 
some speculation as to whether the purpose of the study 
might be to bring all transportation agencies under Com- 
merce. 
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> | enty vears ago. Transcontinental 
\ir Transport. Inc.— now Trans- 
World Airlines 


continental service with a fleet of Ford 


inaugurated its trans- 


tri-molor airplanes. From that modest 
ine. TWA has grown into the 
user of Constellations on both 
c and foreign routes .. . into 
the great leaders of modern air 


levelopment. 


now to TWA. Wright Aero- 
| says ... more power to you 
continue to expand and im- 
prov. vour great cross-country and 


trans -eanie air service. 


] 
Aeronautical Corporation * Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 
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on your 


THE POWER BEHIND MANY TWA “FIRSTS” 


& During 20 vears operation. Trans- 
World Airlines... 


Transcontinental Air Transport. Ine.. 


and its predecessor. 


pioneered many major advancements. 


& It was the first airline to use Con- 
stellations. It initiated all-air cross- 
country passenger service and the 
employment of combination lounge- 
sleeper planes and t-engine equipment 
on passenger schedules. 


& TWA also pioneered high altitude 


commercial flying with pressurized 


cabins... the use of all-cargo aircraft. 


flight plans based on _ flight-route 


weather analysis and many other new 
airline developments. 
& Wright Aeronautical... 


of power for many of these pioneering 


provider 
achievements is now developing 
through research and engineering 
more and hetter power to meet TW A’s 
increasing requirements in the years 
to come, 


POWER FOR AiR PROGRESS 


A DivisION OF 
cuaniss Yai) waront 
FIRST IN FLIGHT 


























The Challenge 


ROM ALL SIDES we have been told that the British 

are leading the world in the development of jet- 
powered aircraft. The most glaring example, we are 
told, is in the field of jet transports, although jet engine 
designs and even military aircraft types are involved. 
Last month the Society of British Aircraft Constructors 
paraded its accomplishments before thousands of indus- 
try representatives from 60 countries, potential cus- 
tomers from every corner of the world, at Farnborough, 
England. 

The British are to be congratulated. It was perhaps 
the best show of its type ever presented. In addition 
to many new types and models of aircraft, the show 
featured extraordinary piloting skill which made a 
major contribution to the success of the show. In re- 
peated passes across the field at 200-ft. altitude and at 
speeds between 600-700 mph. and in combat and aero- 
batic maneuvers of every type, the pilots emphasized 
the maneuverability of the largest and smallest ships 
at all speeds. And there were no accidents. 

An equivalent show, in so far as showmanship is con- 
cerned, would be impossible in the United States, simply 
by reason of relative safety standards enforced in the 
two countries. Representatives from every foreign dele- 
gation asked of Americans if there is an equivalent show 
staged in the U. S. It was sad but true that a negative 
reply was necessary. In a nation of showmen, the U. S. 
aviation industry has failed to accept this challenge. 

What does this British leadership in jet aircraft de- 
sign mean to the U. S.? There are some who feel that 
the British will be selling their commercial transports, 
such as the de Havilland Comet and Vickers Viscount, 
to U. S. airlines within the next two years. Others feel 
that the U. S. will lose a sizeable export market in mili- 
tary aircraft. 


ACTUALLY the U. S. does not have a sizeable export 

trade in used military aircraft and the trade in newly- 
manufactured models is nil. Although four fighter 
types and two military transports have been licensed 
for export, the market has not developed. The poten- 
tial markets for new military aircraft and World War 
II models are not competitive. If it were, the British 
would stand to lose because of the nature of their ex- 
port aircraft business. 

The new batch of military trainers, fighters and 
bombers will increase British aircraft exports. No one 
stands to benefit more from such an increase than the 
U. S. The additional volume of business should ease the 
need for economic aid from the U. S. Furthermore, these 
new aircraft, in the hands of the British and other 
western hemisphere nations, will strengthen the defense 
of the democratic nations. 

In fact, the British are not ahead of the U. S. in the 
military field. There are U. S. trainers, fighters and 
bombers to match or exceed each of the models demon- 
strated or unveiled to date by the British. The speeds 
of the Hawker P 1052, Gloster Meteor 4, Supermarine 
510 and de Havilland Venom are matched by the per- 
formance of the North American F-86 which has been 
clocked at 708 mph, the F-93 which will exceed the 
86’s speed and the F-90 and F-91 which are in this same 
high speed category. 

The English Electric Canberra bomber is a much 
cleaner looking aircraft than any U. S. design but its 
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of Farnborough 


speed is matched by the North American B-45 which 
exceeds 550 mph and the Boeing B-47 which exceeds 
650 mph. The British designs are good healthy develop- 
ments for which we can be genuinely thankful. 

We are behind the British aircraft industry in engine 
development, both in practice and in theory. The Min- 
istry of Supply has released information confirming the 
6500-lb. static thrust rating of the Rolls-Royce Avon, It 
is known that another model, a late Avon 2, will be 
rated for 8500 lbs. thrust. Still another model, yet un- 
announced, will be rated above 10,000 lbs. thrust. Fur- 
thermore, the British are accomplishing these goals 
without critical metals on which the U. S. jet engine 
development is leaning too heavily. This is the field 
in which the U. S. has genuine cause to re-evaluate 
its program. 


T HE LETHARGIC attitude of the airlines and manv- 

facturers in the U. S. has placed both groups in an 
unenviable position. The de Havilland Comet fills the very 
bill which the U. S. manufacturers cite as an idea 
future goal in performance characteristics and which 
the U. S. airlines have been ready to accept as the 
plane of 1955-60. If the fuel consumption of the Ghost 
engines can be cut from 1.13 lbs. per lb. of thrust per 
hr. to approximately .9 lbs., an entirely possible feat 
between now and 1952, this ship may be operating be- 
tween Los Angeles and Honolulu in competition with 
U. S. airlines the following year. 

Some one is going to get hurt. Indications are that 
it will be the U. S. airlines operating in direct com- 
petition with foreign lines on moderate range routes 
While the British have certificated many U. S. aircraft 
including the Douglas DC-6, the Lockheed Constella- 
tion, Convair 240 and Boeing 377 within the framework 
of an existing reciprocal certification agreement, theré 
is serious doubt that a jet transport would be accepted 
in the U. S. under the same provisions. In addition t 
the many unknown elements involved in such an ail- 
craft, CAA’s associated responsibility for safe air traffic 
control procedures within the U. S. might prohibit early 
operation of these fast ships. In either case, the manv- 
facturers would be protected but the airlines would 
stand to suffer very serious competition. 

The recent devaluation of the British pound wi 
further emphasize the economy of foreign built a rcraft 
which should be obtainable at a fraction of comp rab! 
U. S. prices. 

The list of obstacles to jet transport operation in the 
U. S. is long and foreboding. It includes air traffi: con- 
trol and enroute navigation as top items, avail ibility 
and distribution of large quantities of jet fuels t! roug’ 
the limited storage facilities of present day ai ports 
ground handling procedures, problems of CAA certifica 
tion, etc. The only way in which some of these issue’ 
will be solved will be through operational experienc 
which must start with the availability of aircraft 

While the U. S. manufacturers and airlines are :ccus 
tomed to domestic competition, they have been vi ‘ual! 
immune from foreign competition. There are tho. > wh 
feel that the challenge offered by British transpc t d 
velopments will be the incentive needed to arouse .ctio" 
The time for action was yesterday. 


WILLIAM D. PERRE: JLT 
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HT—Propelled by an engine 
ut moving parts, tracked by 
piloted by remote control, 
n Gorgon IVs (built for Navy 
lsion research) have made 
ngest flights ever achieved 
otless aircraft powered with 

' engines. 


~Viking rockets, another 
t of Navy-Martin teamwork, 
on go up in the vicinity of 
iles into the ionosphere and 
er invaluable information 
> the ground for future re- 
These amazing rockets will 
ny miles beyond the V-2, 
a maximum speed of 8,000 
second. 
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"X IS THEIR 


Exploring the unknown in rocketry, pilotless aircraft and guided missiles 
is the important job of an able group of mathematicians, physicists, 
electronic, metallurgical and aeronautical engineers at The Glenn L. Martin 
Company. Revolutionary concepts of electronic guidance, instrumentation and 
navigation . . . delicate servo-mechanisms . spectacular power plants and 


»owerful new fuels are their breath-taking tools. 
I t 


In an age when control of the air is vital to national security, Martin research 
once again leads the way with the greatest advances on the most varied 
combination of top-level projects yet undertaken . . . in this dramatic new 


phase of flight. Tue Glenn L. Martin Company, Batrimore 3, MARYLAND. 
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In California where an intra-state battle has been 
raging on the high-density Los Angeles-San Francisco 
route between four certificated scheduled carriers 
and a half-dozen intra-state operators, there has been 
a very intriguing development with the launching 
of an intra-state shuttle service by Western Air Lines 
of California, Inc. While Western Air Lines officially 
disavows any connection between its company and 
the new California subsidiary except in the charter- 
ing, operating and servicing of the airplanes, it is 
scarcely any secret that Western Air Lines decided 
it was time to fight fire with fire. 

With 73-passenger DC-4’s, Western Air Lines of 
California has gone after the density traffic with a 
vengeance—and charging 3.04c a mile. Its thinly- 
veiled connection with Western Air Lines has meant 
a popular acceptance of the $9.95 service and business 
during the first month was exceptionally good. In the 
meantime Western’s regular Convair service has been 
holding up quite well with an apparent minimum of 
diversion. 

What Western has done in California can be dupli- 
cated in some other sections of the country and on 
such long-haul routes as Los Angeles-San Francisco- 
New York. 

Since the CAB has committed itself to further ex- 
perimentation we think it would be wise to remove 
the restrictions of late P. M. departures. In other 
words, let the experiment continue in the fullest 
sense and see what happens. 

On the other hand there should be no misconcep- 
tion about a high-density low-fare service. It has 
its limits and the CAB cannot afford to benefit the 
few to the disadvantage of the many. 

It is the CAB’s responsibility to develop a sound 
air transport system for the country as a whole and 
the goal, as we have mentioned many times before, 
must be lower fares for all air travelers and not just 
for those shuttling between big cities. The passenger 
at Des Moines, Birmingham, Roanoke and Syracuse 
is entitled to a fare dividend, too. Somewhere in be- 
tween is a balance in the national interest—the kind 
of a balance that builds up a strong air transport 
industry of permanent use to the nation. 


‘Use It Or Lose It’ 


HE TEMPORARY certificate of Challenger Air- 

lines, feeder airline serving the Wyoming area 
in the Rocky Mountains, expires in 1950. Donald A. 
Duff, Challenger’s president, knows full well that the 
CAB will evaluate the service very carefully before 
reaching a decision to renew the certificate. 

Mr. Duff did what we think is a very smart bit of 
public relations. He wrote to every city and county 
official, every newspaper editor, every civic club 
president and many important business people, in 
the entire territory served by his feeder airline, 
and laid his cards on the table. “Use it or lose it” 
was his theme song. He explained that the fate of 
Challenger was in the balance, that the service had 
to be justified economically in order to continue. 
Did the people of these isolated communities want 
air service? If so, they had better see that it was 
patronized. 





The letters had an immediate affect. The entire 
area has been stirred into action and is more than 
casually aware now of the problems of a feeder air- 
line. From early reports Challenger is getting whole- 
hearted support—the kind of support that means 
tickets and mail and express. 


Good Public Relations 
OR A COMPANY that has been rather note- 


worthy for negative and unimaginative public 
relations, American Overseas Airlines did _ itself 
especially proud by flying fifty well-known European 
newspapermen and editors to the U. S. in a Strato- 
cruiser recently. From all reports the trip was a 
great success, not only for the aviation good that it 
did but for the national good as well. It rates four 
stars. The irony is that American Overseas is on 
the block for sale just at the time when it had about 
solved its acute postwar personnel problems and is 
beginning to show something in the way of public 
relations. Since the proposed sale was first an- 
nounced, the AOA personnel morale was dragged 
extremely low and for obvious reasons. The un- 
fortunate original personnel appointments abroad 
combined with numerous other factors make one 
wonder if AOA was ever destined to exist in the 
plans of its owners in the first place. Despite the 
present morale situation, it is at least refreshing t 
find AOA doing a top-notch public relations job 
even if it does happen to be an isolated instance 


A Fateful Quarter Century 


HEN THE 25th anniversary of the first round- 

the-world flight was celebrated in Santa Monica 
September 23 a very appropriate slogan dominated 
the observance. It was: “25 Years That Changed the 
World.” It was fitting that that historical flight in 
those early Douglas World Cruisers should be recog- 
nized a quarter of a century later. 

Not the least significant feature of the celebration 
was the presence in person of four of the six Army 
lieutenants who completed the circuit of the globe 
And the fact that of the original six, five are alive 
healthy and active. Leigh Wade, now an Air Force 
general on active duty in Greece, was unable t 
attend. But Les Arnold, now v. p. of Eastern Ai 
Lines; Henry Ogden, a retired aircraft industry ex- 
ecutive; Erik Nelson, a retired Air Force genera 
now doing consulting work; and Jack Harding, head 
of his own company in Dallas, all were preset for 
the observance. The sixth lieutenant, Lowell Smith, 
met accidental death as a colonel in the Air | orce 

That first flight took from March to Septe nber 
to complete. Only three out of the original four ail- 
planes and six of the total of eight flyers mede it 
all the way ’round. Flying time on the 27,55: -mile 
journey amounted to 15 days, 11 hours and 7 mit 
utes. It was only 25 years ago—but an entire cl spter 
of air history has been written since. 


WayNeE W. Parr'sH 
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e Birdmen's Perch 





There's no end to Gulf Service, b' gosh! 


Got 
N. ¥ 


i letter from J. A. Sambuco, Bronx, 


as follows: 


“Twas wheeling down the runway when 
one of Gulf’s putt-putts parked on 
apron, The Orange Disc reminded 
I'd forgotten to check my gas 
tt valve before I cracked the throttle 
ed throttle, braked, and stopped 
id of the runway, and as I taxied 


I saw 
the 
me that 
shut 
l che Py 
at the 
off the runway, the engine quit. 

Sure enough, the valve was closed. | 
now my hat to every Orange Disc 
I pas 

T you, J. A. 


e move that Gulf Plane now? 


SAD STORY FILE 


ere’s a fella who doesn't know 
t good Gulfpride Aviation Oil 
D—the world’s finest detergent 
t oil for horizontally opposed 





He keeps plodding along in his putt- 
putt, constantly griping about the poor 
lubrication he gets and the frequency of 
his overhaul periods. Tsk, tsk! 

Someone should tell him (will it be 
you?) that Gulfpride is the only aviation 
oil that’s Alchlor-processed. This is the 
important extra step—after refining the 
fine crudes—that eliminates carbon-and- 
sludge formers from Gulfpride Oil. 


This means super lubrication! This 
means overhaul periods can be extended 
up to 1000 hours, too! Because Gulf- 
pride—series D—frees stuck valves and 
rings and seeps them free longer 


All of which adds up to extra colossal 
pleasure and enjoyment when you use 
Gulfpride Aviation Oil—Series D 


Somebody inform our friend! 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


So this girl was just about to say “Yes”’ 
to the fella. 


“Have you ever sent a Little Known 
Fact About Well Known Planes in to 
the Birdmen’s Perch?”’ she asked. “‘Did 
you send proof in with the Fact? Did 
you win one of those gorgeous, engraved- 
type Commissions as a Perch Pilot (bot- 
tom rung)?” 


Well, the fella hadn't and of course 
she jilted him. And that's only one of the 
horrible examples of catastrophes that 
occur to people who don’t send “Facts” 
to us with proof! 

Avoid this grievous fate, win a com- 
mission, and cover yourself with glory 


the way J. Ross Hunter of Sikeston, Mis- 
souri, did with: 

“The breaker-timed system in an 18-cylin- 
der engine is expected to deliver 2,250,000,000 
sparks before lubrication or replacement 1s 
normally expected! 


See how easy it 1s? 





Don't remain unsung forever! Send your 
Little Known Fact About Well Known 
Planes—with PROOF—to this address: 
GULF AVIATION DEpPT., GULF BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA 














Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company ... makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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ALONG THE WAY...OF 7WA 
THESE LITTLE PIGS “FLEW” TO MARKET.... 
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BLUE-BLOOD PORKERS...PRIDE OF THE MID-WEST...RECENTLY 
TOOK To THE AIR ABOARD A COMFORTABLE TMA (TRANS 
WORLD AIRLINE) ALL-CARGO PLANE BOUND FOR ROME. PIGGIES 
MD Ae. ChameD WERE CONSIGNED 10 ITALIAN EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURAL 
FIRST SIX MONTHS STATION AT CREMONA. WHY NOT LOOK INTO THIS EASY... LOW- 
17,800, 000 TON MILES. MAY SAVE YOU MONEY, 








CARSO INCREASED. y u 
87%, EVERY DAY...MORE AND GENEVA 








MORE SHIPPERS USE TWA. SYMBOL USED TO 
BETTER GET RATES... THEYRE FACILITATE 

LOWEST IN TWA History ! IDENTIFICATION 
OF TWA AiR. 


I= USE 
, CENTER. EACH 
oe uieset =) STREET NTER. EACH OVERSEAS PORT 


ADDRESS sauces ewan mane TWA PICK-UP SERVICE 


HELPS SPEED SHIPMENTS To DOES THE STAMPING) SPEEDS SHIPPERS ALMOST EVERYWHERE 
DESTINATION. COMPLETE ADDRESS SHIPMENTS ABOARDTWA  » = GET TVA AIR CARGO MOVING FAST 
PREVENTS MISTAKES...ELIMINATES  ALL-CARGO “GLOBE FREIGHTERS: By PHONING NEAREST TVA OFFICE 

DELAYS... INSURES KEEP 7 WA IN MIND. AND REQUESTING THAT “PICK-UP” TRUCK 
PROMPT HANDLING, = —— CALL FOR SHIPMENT. CONVENIENT, 
77 SAVES TIME. 











f sebainen GOT THERE... 


Fact... You can easily get confirmation 
of safe arrival of your shipment over- 
seas by phoning TWA a day or so after 
arrival. Call TWA or your own interna- 
tional freight forwarder. 


SHIPMENT TO GO? 


Fact... Fastest way is via TWA. TWA Air Cargo go’s 
- in a hurry. Direct shipments without off-loading require |< :s 
TRANS WORLD A/RLINE crating ... save packing costs... save time... save worry ord 
work, Be smart, Get details aren about TWA. Air Parcel Pc st 
&.S.4.-EUROPE-AFRICA-ASIA speeds small packages in the U. S. and Overseas. D 
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British Plane Development 
Program Shows Results 


By Wrt1AM D. PERREAULT 


LONDON—At the Flying Display and 
Exhibition in Farnborough, England, 
there was evidence to indicate that the 
British government might get sizeable 
returns on its investment in aircraft de- 
velopment. With aviation representa- 
tives of 60 countries in attendance, the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors 
held its 10th annual show. On display 
to the potential markets of the world 
were. 40 aircraft types which were pri- 
marily the result of an industry-gov- 
ernment development program. 

To insure effective competition among 
British aircraft manufacturers, the gov- 
ernment had engineered competitive con- 
tracts. The Ministry of Supply ordered 
one or two aircraft from a number of 
recognized manufacturers. By under- 
writing the development in this way, 
the government hoped to insure leader- 
ship in the aviation field and provide 
adequate aircraft to the military serv- 
ices and commercial operators. As air- 
craft are ordered and production starts, 
the manufacturers will pay back cer- 
tain sums to the government to offset 
prototype costs. 


Cross Section. The development 
program has been quite successful. Of 
prime interest were the commercial 
aircr These ranged from the ex- 
citing 500 mph jet-powered de Havil- 
land Comet to the 130-ton, eight-en- 
gined Bristol Brabazon, an aircraft of 
doubtful merit. In between were the 


Vickers Viscount, a 53-passenger turbo- 
prop transport which will be competi- 
tive with the Convair Liner; the Hand- 
ley Page Hermes V, an 84,000-lb. trans- 
port which has been ordered by BOAC, 
the largest of the turbo-prop transports; 
the Mamba Marathon, the smallest of 
the turbo-prop aircraft with no im- 
mediate sales prospects; and the Arm- 
strong Whitworth Apollo, a 40-passen- 
ger, 43,000-lb. turboprop-powered trans- 
port competitive with the Viscount and 
a likely replacement for some foreign- 
operated DC-3’s. 

There were also some promising con- 
ventional aircraft such as the Airspeed 
Ambassador, a 48-passenger, 52,000-lb. 
transport now on order by British Eur- 
opean Airways and scheduled for use 
in 1952; the Percival Prince, a 12-pas- 
senger, 10,650-lb. transport (10 are be- 
ing built on speculation); and the de 
Havilland Dove, an 11l-passenger trans- 
port grossing 8,500 Ibs. The manufac- 
turer is readying the Dove for certifi- 
cation in the United States. 


High and Fast. The Comet is the 
most interesting of the group because 
it appears to meet the design objectives 
of American manufacturers. That is, 
it is a highly efficient 36-passenger 
transport powered by turbo-jet engines 
and cruising at about 50@ mph. Since 
the Ghost engines are buried within the 
wing structure, it appears to have ob- 
tained the cleanest of aerodynamic form. 
The large wing area has kept wing 
loading at levels below some present 
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day transports, probably 45-55 lbs. 

Although the flight tests to date have 
not included operations at maximum 
gross weight, they have involved moder- 
ate loads, speeds up to mach 8 and 
altitudes up to 40,000 ft. The engines 
normally cruise at 9,000 rpm and at 
40,000 ft. altitude and 500 mph. con- 
sume about 1.12 lbs. of fuel per hour 
per pound of thrust. The engines are 
easily accessible and all four have been 
pulled by a 12-man crew in one and 
one-half hours. 

Between the normal engine nacelles 
in each wing, the de Havilland Aircraft 
Co. has designed a minor nacelle to 
handle the newly-announced Sprite cold 
rocket. The Sprite is rated at 5,000 lbs. 
thrust for nine seconds. It weighs 925 
lbs. when fully loaded, 350 Ibs. when 
empty; Maximum diameter is 20 in. and 
overall length is 7 ft. Use of these 
rockets, except in tropical operations or 
at extremely high airports, is not an- 
ticipated if engine development con- 
tinues satisfactorily. 


More Details. Pressurization, a crit- 
ical item since all performance figures 
are based on operations at 40,000 ft., 
is obtained by tapping air off the peri- 
meter of the centrifugal compressor in 
the Ghost engine. This simple, rugged 
system has yet to be proved and is a 
major factor in the test program. A ten- 
tative gear arrangement to replace the 
5-foot diameter single wheels now used 
has been designed. This gear uses four 
smaller wheels on each gear with a 
swivel arrangement very similar to that 
employed on U. S. track-type landing 
gears. In use this gear would eliminate 
the bump on the upper wing surface 
which now houses the gear. 

The most spectacular features of the 
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VICK’ -S VISCOUNT: With 32 model 700 Viscounts already on order, there are prospects of additional sales almost immediately. Unconfirmed 
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price has been reported at $320,000. 








airplane are the manner in which the 
engines pass directly through the main 
spars, a remarkable engineering achieve- 
ment, and the metal-to-metal bonding 
which largely replaces riveting in the 
Comet. Except in very limited areas, the 
stringers and frames in the fuselage 
are joined to the fuselage skin by Re- 
dux, a heat-applied adhesive. 


Convair Competitor? Next in or- 
der of cemmercial importance is the 
Vickers Viscount. With price rumored 
to be akout $320,000, the turboprop- 
powered Viscount has attracted major 
interest because of its extremely low 
noise level in the cabin and almost 
total lack of vibration. The Rolls-Royce 
Dart engine which powers the Viscount 
is currently developing 1,000 hp. plus 
about 300 lbs. thrust. Fuel consumption 
is .87 lbs/hp/hr. Fuel capacity of the 
model 700 Jong-range version will be 
1800 imperial gallons. 

The prototype Viscount, which has 
been in testing for a year has an 89-ft. 
wing span, is 74 ft., 6 in. in length and 
has a gross weight of 40,400 lbs. The 
model 700, the production ship which 
has been ordered by British European 
Airways (20) and British Overseas Air- 
ways (12), will have a wing span of 
94 ft., length of 81 ft., 2 in. and a gross 
weight of 48,000 lbs. Cruising speed of 


this model is estimated at 328 mph on 
the basis that the engines will be up- 
rated from 1,000 -Ehp to 1,400 bhp before 





Airways has ordered 25. 


the airplane enters service in late 1951. 

The principal advantage of the Vis- 
count is its low noise and vibration 
levels. The prototype actually cruises 
at 276 mph. Eventually savings will be 
experienced through lower aircraft and 
engine maintenance. It is felt that the 
Dart engines will start commercial life 
with a minimum overhaul life of 500 
hours. Until engine component costs are 
lowered, the ease of overhaul will be 
counteracted by the high cost of re- 
placements. 


Largest and Smallest. Handley 
Page, Ltd. is manufacturing the largest 
and smallest of the turbo-prop trans- 
ports, the Hermes V and Mamba Mara- 
thon. Both of these ships are adopted 
from earlier piston engine airplanes and 
as such provide interesting data on 
relative merits of jet power vs. recipro- 
cating engines. The Hermes V is an 
adaptation of the Hermes IV, now on 
order for BOAC. Gross weight of the 
turboprop-powered Hermes V is 84,000 
Iks. compared to 82,000 for the Hermes 
IV, airspeed is up 62 mph., and payload 
is upped by 5,130 lbs. There are no 
orders for the Hermes V and it is likely 
that the actual production model will be 
the Hermes VI at 86,000 lbs. gross and 
with certain other refinements including 
lift flaps that will improve take-off per- 
formance. 

The Mamba Marathon has a _ wing 
span of 65 ft., length of 52 ft., 1% in 
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AIRSPEED AMBASSADOR: Not all the aircraft were jet powered. This is a conventional airplane to fill an existing demand. British European 


Gross weight is 18,000 lbs. Originally 
the Marathon was powered by four 
Gypsy engines with a total hp. of 1380 
and cruising speed of 211 mph. carrying 
20 passengers. Substituting two turbo- 
prop Mamba engines with a total shaft 
hp. of 2,020, the Marathon payload is 
1022 lbs., the airspeed is 
increased to 254 mph., and the range 
is increased by 475 miles while main- 
taining the same gross weight. The 
payload and range increases can be 
tempered by routes over which the air- 
craft is to be operated. 

Regardless of these improvements 
there is little indication of a marke’ 
for the Marathon. The one order which 
did exist when the aircraft was being 
constructed by Miles failed to mate- 
with the change in manufac- 


raised by 


I ialize 
turers. 


Another Winner. The Armstrong 
Whitworth Apollo is a promising turbo- 
aircraft which accommodates 4 
43,000 Ibs. and 
is powered by 


prop 
passengers, grosses at 
cruises at 305 mph. It 


four Mamba _ turbo-props_ rated for 
1010 hp. plus thrust of 307 lbs. Maxi- 
mum range including holding and alter- 
nate reserves is 900 miles at 20,000 ft 
and 276 mph. Again, no firm orders 
have been placed for the ship but sev- 
eral foreign airlines are said to be 


showing interest. 
Other commercial aircraft of interest 
The Cierva Air Horse, a 24-passenge! 





FARNBOROUGH, 1949: A small corner of a big field. The tents and hangars at the extreme right housed some 200 static exhibits 
aviation industry. Although not as spectacular as the flight displays, a major contribution to the show's effectiveness. 
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DE HAVILLAND COMET: With an improvement in fuel consumption figures, the feeling is that the Comet could operate between Los 


ain- Angeles and Honolulu by 1953. 
The 
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BRISTOL BRABAZON |: Only $4,800,000 of the $48,000,000 invested in developing the eight-engined Brabazon represent aircraft costs. The 


ost balance might yet be recovered. 








A-W DLLO: A 40 passenger turbo-prop powered transport of clean design. With no orders yet confirmed there is high hope that 


foreign markets will be tapped. 
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lt’s the ‘“EXTRAS” that make this 


* Extra speed — The Beechcraft Bonanza achieves 


its high speed without engine overload—170 mph cruising 
speed at 8,000 feet using but 56% of the maximum rated 
take-off power. You buy a plane to make time. In a 
Beechcraft, you get it! 


Extra ruggedness — Beechcraft Bonanza 
framework is stronger than conventional construction. 
Shock and stress tests far surpassing CAA requirements 
have proved the extra ruggedness of every inch of the 
Beechcraft Bonanza—from landing gear to cabin roof! 


Extra economy — Extra low fuel consumption 
of 9.5 gallons per hour at cruising is part of the Beech- 
craft Bonanza’s operating economy. Another vital 
“extra” is low maintenance due to freedom from engine 
overload. The Beechcraft Bonanza saves your money! 


Extra safety — The Beechcraft A35 Bonanza has 
been dived under radio control at 275 mph—and pulled 
out unscathed at 3 G’s! On the ground, the Beechcraft 
Bonanza’s wide tread, long wheel base, and cross-braced 
struts defy the roughest handling, the roughest terrain. 


Extra performance — No airplane yet de- 
signed can beat the high performance of the Beechcraft 
Bonanza—its unexcelled combination of speed, range, 
and fuel economy. Its flight characteristics make it one 
of the easiest planes in the world to handle! 





Compare these 
performance features 


e@ Top speed, 184 mph 

® Cruising speed, 170 mph 
®@ Range, 750 miles 

@ Service ceiling, 17,100 


@ Fuel economy, 9% gal. 


Compare these 
comfort features 
® Exclusive retractable 

step 
@ Limousine entrance 


®@ Insulated, sound-proofed 
cabin 


feet ® Quickly removable rear seat 
© Luggage compartment 
per hour 





eechcraft a better buy! 
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accessible two ways 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS ne 
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* Extra power — The extra margin of power ina 


Beechcraft Bonanza comes from aerodynamic design 
which requires but 56% of the engine’s power at cruis- 
ing. Never before has so little power been needed for 
such high performance by so rugged a plane! 


Extra range — The extra range you get in a Beech- 
craft Bonanza—750 miles— makes it real transportation. 
Equipped for long distance flight, it is the most prac- 
tical of all planes for business use—with a commercial 
margin of safety, speed, and range! 


Extra utility — The Beechcraft Bonanza is a 
business plane, engineered for extra usefulness as a 
business vehicle. It can be operated the year around. 
It can get into small, unpaved landing fields as well as 
modernized airports. It is ready to go—365 days a year! 


Extra comfort — From the moment you step 
(not climb!) into a Beechcraft Bonanza through its 
wide, auto-type door and settle yourself in its uncrowded 
4-place interior, you're conscious of superb comfort. 
Its sound-proofing is the standard of comparison! 


Extra luxury — Skilled design and placement, 
with superb interior appointments, make the Beeclicraft 
Bonanza an aerial limousine. You'll lean back and re- 
lax and enjoy air travel as never before! Its only rival 
for sheer luxury is the multi-engined airliner itse!f! 
@ These are only the highlights among hun- 
dreds of reasons why the Beechcraft Bo: anza 
is a better buy! See it today! A note on your 
company letterhead will bring illustrated bro- 
chures describing the Beechcraft Bona‘ za’s 
many extra advantages. Write to Beech Ai: craft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


eechcraft 
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three-rotor helicopter which the manu- 
facturers claim has been ordered by 
U. S. operators whom they decline to 
name. The Air Horse has a cruising 
speed of 120 mph, gross weight of 25,000 
Ibs., payload of 3-4 tons, maximum still 
air range of 440 miles. Also, the Bristol 
type 171 Mk. 2, a five-seat helicopter 
of conventional desigh. The Bristol 171 
will ultimately be used by British Euro- 
pean Airways in operating mail routes 
across England. In the lightplane class, 


of which four appeared in the exhibi- 
tion, the Chrislea series 4, a four-place 
ship, attracted the most interest. The 
upper part of the fuselage folds upward 
from a point near the top of the cabin. 
This permits the ship to be used as an 
ambulance or as a four-place plane 
without any extensive basic alteration. 


British Military 
Aircraft 


At first glance the Avro 707, a delta 
wing fighter which looks very much 
like the Convair XF-92, appeared to be 
the most spectacular of the military 
ships in the show. Arriving at Farn- 
borough with only 2% hours previous 
flight time, the 707 did not take part 
in the flying demonstrations. It is 
powered by a single Rolls-Royce Der- 
went engine rated at 3500 Ibs. s.t., has 
a wing span of 33 ft., length of 30 ft., 
6 in. 

The Avro 707 is a research airplane 
with a top speed around 400 mph. It 
will be used for obtaining basic data 
on low speed operations, landings, etc., 
and then the thick chord wing will be 
replaced with one designed to explore 
the upper speed range up to sonic 
speeds. The combined data will be used 
to design a twin-jet, delta wing bomber 
having the engines buried in the wing 
structure. 


Fighter-Bomber. The flight demon- 
strations proved that the English Elec- 
tric Canberra bomber rated top among 
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CIERVA AIR HORSE: As ugly as they make them but apparently a practical design. 





The manufacturer claims that firm orders have been placed by unidentified U. S. 
interests. 


lage can accommodate much over 8,000 
Ibs. Wing span of the Canberra is 64 
ft. and maximum height only 15 ft. 7 
in. With the ship on the ground the top 
of the fuselage is only slightly above 
a mans head, possibly 7-8 ft. 

With a very conventional wing plan 
form and empennage assembly it seemed 
unlikely that the ship was scheduled for 
high speeds. Actually the two Rolls- 
Royce Avon engines mounted in the 
wing structure give the clean-lined Can- 
berra a speed of about 550 mph. These 
Avons feature axial compressors and 
are rated at 6500 Ibs. static thrust. Ac- 
tually they are known to be capable 
of about 7,000 lbs. while a later version, 
the still-unmannounced Avon 2 will be 
rated for 8500 Ibs. 

One of the high points in the aerial 
display were the climbing rolls and 
tight maneuvers made by the Canberra 
bomber shortly after take-off and the 
almost straight-up climb. The pilot 


demonstrated extreme maneuverability 
on the part of the airplane at all speeds 
from about 120 mph. through 500 mph. 


Since the Farnborough show it has been 
announced that the Canberra will be 
built in Australia. Since the Nene en- 
gine is also being built there, it is as- 
sumed that the lower-powered jet may 
be used in this production line. If so, 
there will be some loss in the Canberra’s 
top speed. 


600 mph and Up. Four fighter air- 
craft, the Hawker P 1052, the Vickers 
type 510, the de Havilland Venom, and 
the Gloster Meteor, were all put through 
their paces at speeds of about 650 mph. 
The Hawker P 1052 is an interceptor 
fighter powered by two Rolls-Royce 
Nene engines rated at 5,000 Ibs. static 
thrust. It is the only fighter in the group 
designed to handle supersonic speeds 
and is the successor to the Hawker 1040 
which was licensed for manufacture in 


Australia last week. Dimensions and 
other particulars have not been re- 
leased. 

The Vickers 510, another Nene- 


powered aircraft, has a span of 38 ft., 
812 in., length of 38 ft., 1 in. and height 





the military ships. The Canberra has a 
gross weight of about 40,000 lbs. an 
empty weight of slightly over half this 
figure and a reported bomb-carrying 
capac of 10,000 lbs. Actually it is 
difficul' to see how the 65 ft., 6 in. fuse- 
ENGL 
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manufacture in Australia. 
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ELECTRIC CANBERRA: A low-slung, fast-moving light bomber. Three will be completed this year. Last week it was licensed for 
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SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT 
Symbol of Dependable WMatntenance 


For 15 years, without interruption, Sinclair has aided American 
Airlines in maintaining exacting schedules, rigid operational 
standards, and dependable service. American, in that time, has 
flown more than 450 million miles with no other engine lubri- 
cant than famous Sinclair AIRCRAFT OIL. 

For safe, dependable aircraft engine lubrication with less 
frequent overhaul . .. it’s Sinclair AIRCRAFT OIL. 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMP AM! 
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Night and day, week in and week out, an American Airlines Flagship 
takes to the airways or lands every 57 seconds. Flying north and south, 
east and west, American Flagships span the Continent from Boston to 
Burbank and from Canada to Mexico. 

American’s present fleet of 50 powerful DC-6’s and 75 Convairs 
serves 67 cities from coast to coast, carrying hundreds of tons of mer- 
chandise and millions of men and women safely at 300 mile-an-hour 
speeds. 

Playing an important part in this dependable service is the matter 
of lubrication. American Airlines uses Sinclair AIRCRAFT OIL exclusively 


to provide safe, sure, dependable lubrication. 
AVI, 10M SALES +» 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITR = 7 
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AVRO 707: Arrived at Farnborough with 2!/2 hours total flight time, did not take 


part in flying display. 
of the Delta wing. 


A research plane to investigate low speed characteristics 





GLOSTER METEOR 4: At a cost of 25% additional weight and 2!/2 times normal fuel 


consumption, afterburning (reheat) increases thrust by 48%. 
tail pipe. 


Note the rugged 





VICKERS ARMSTRONG TYPE 510: An experimental fighter with speed. During one 
pass across the field the 510 reached mach .9, slightly under its limit of mach .97. 


DE HAVILLAND VENOM: 66% more power than the basic Vampire, a thinner wing and moderate sweepback. A Ghost engine 


altitudes and high mach number. 


of 8 ft. 9%4 in. The Gloster M-teor 4 


appeared in two versions in the show B 


One was equipped with two Roll:-Royg 
Avon engines rated at 6500 Ib thrust 
each while the other was powered with 
two RR Derwent engines rated at 35 
Ibs. thrust but equipped with afterburn. 


ing (reheat). Current day afterburning 
systems in British use increase power by 
approximately 48% with a 25% increase 


in overall weight and 2% tin more 
fuel consumption. The use of reheat jp 
this and in a standard Vampire resulted 
in considerable change in the physical 
characteristics of the engine installation 


Unexpected Speed. Another sur. 
prise package was the Westland Wy- 
vern, a_ turboprop-powered _ torpedo 
fighter using a single Armstrong Siddley 
Python engine rated at 4100 shaft hp 
The eight-bladed contra-rotating pro- 
peller gave this sleek fighter a speed 
above 500 mph. in passes across the field 
probably the fastest propeller-driven 
fighter ever flown. The Wyvern has a 
span of 44 ft., length of 42 ft., 3 in. 


Heavy Bomber? There are _indica- 
tions that British manufacturers ar 
seriously working on heavy bomber de- 
signs with A.V.Roe, Handley Page and 
de Havilland most prominently connected 
with the work. This is the only class of 
ship in which very little development 
has been announced. In addition to the 
work of Avro on a delta wing bomber 
mentioned above, Handley Page’s bon- 
ber design is also said to be of strange 
configuration. While it is natural to as- 
sume that any design advanced by de 
Havilland would be based en the Comet 
design, the ever increasing emphasis on 
designing jet aircraft for one purpose 
alone, may point the way to major 
variations. 

At one time Americans criticized the 
British for “putting all their eggs i 
one basket” because they ignored the 
reciprocating engine while placing 4 
research and development effort on je! 


engine designs. Today there is little 
doubt that the British made a wise 
choice. Their jet engines are nerally 
more advanced than U. S. designs, get 
greater service lives and are built 

materials which are not so scarce : 
those used in American designs. Ac 
tually Napier is known to be working ® 
a compounded reciprocating engine bu! 
in general the British continue to mo 


away from this type powerpla 
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IATA Finds Few Solutions 


For International Aviation 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 


THE HAGUE, Netherlands, Sept. 16— 
The world’s major scheduled airlines 
concluded a week’s sessions here today 
after wrestling with many common 
problems and coming forth with a few 
concrete suggestions and recommenda- 
tions affecting commercial air transport 
throughout the world. 

It was the annual meeting of the 
International Air Transport Association, 
successor since the war to the Inter- 
national Air Traffic Association which 
was founded here at The Hague 30 
years ago. The host company was KLM, 
Royal Dutch Airlines, celebrating its 
30th anniversary. The president who 
serves until next September was Dr. 
Albert Plesman, president of KLM, also 
celebrating his 30th year in aviation. 

The problems confronting the airline 
heads were abundant and the solutions 
all too few. 


No Air Freedom. Quite obviously 
first on the list is the continued trend 
toward restrictions against freedom of 
operations by the world airlines. The 
failure of the world to agree on a multi- 
lateral convention has brought a flood 
of bilaterals, the bulk of which are re- 
strictive in one manner or another. 
Freedom of the air is just a meaning- 
less expression and not a few speakers, 
including Dr. Plesman, took the oc- 
casion to point this out. 

Next on the list of problems is cur- 
rency restrictions. More than one air- 
line is unable to transfer currencies it 
has built up in some countries. There 


was not much that IATA could do 
about this except to adopt a _ strong 
resolution and protest to all of the world 
governments. 

For public consumption, especially, 
there was a lot said about facilitation. 
Facilitation is a formal word covering 


the iltitude of red tapes and blue 


stickers blocking the free movement of 
peopl; and goods among the various 
coun! ies. 

TI was also a general statement 


in rather legalized language which, if 


inter) ected liberally, might be construed 
to mein that the world airlines favor 
touris' fares. But all the statement 
really did was to authorize the three 
worl raffic conferences (which have 


the ver to act subject to govern- 


ment vetoes) to study the matter and 
adopt are differentials. The next meet- 
ing the North Atlantic conference 
will in Mexico in November. 

Cc Headache. Behind the scenes 
and ler the counter (since IATA 
rarely if ever says what it thinks in 
plain anguage) there was plenty of 
kicki against the U. S. Civil Aero- 
naut Board. It seems that our own 


CAB . quite a thorn in the side of the 
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Warren Lee Pierson 
President-Elect of IATA 


European airlines (they should hear 
what the U. S. carriers say about it!) 
and the general feeling seemed to be 
that if each country of the world had a 
CAB like the U. S. CAB, there just 
wouldn’t be any international air trans- 
portation. 

Also behind the scenes there was 
plenty being said about the nonsched- 
uled operator, but there wasn’t even a 
resolution attacking the nonskeds when 
the meeting closed. It seems that the 
IATA resolutions committee couldn’: fix 
up a resolution against the non-skeds 
that didn’t sound like the scheduled 
airlines were opposing all of aviation, 
so they just cussed the non-skeds pri- 
vately and let it go at that. 

When the assembly opened on Sep- 
tember 12, there was a certain amount 
of talk that IATA might not survive. 
Some of the European carriers were 
mighty unhappy about Pan American 
Airways’ proposals for tourist fares and 
about PAA’s vetoing all sorts of actions 
in the North Atlantic traffic conference. 
But this issue was resolved at least for 
the time being by a change in voting 
procedures, and, so that nobody could 
object, PAA went along with the 
change. 

Under the new system a unanimous 
vote won’t be required. A majority 
vote will be sufficient but a _ special 
committee has yet to decide what con- 
stitutes a majority vote. This change 
of voting procedure was probably the 
most significant single act of IATA be- 
cause otherwise IATA was heading for 
some sort of a split. 


Pierson Elected. Another stepping 
stone to harmony was the election of 











Warren Lee Pierson, chairman of the 
board of TWA, Inc., as the president- 
elect who takes office next September. 
It had been no secret that Pan American 
had hopes of being the host for the 
1950 meetings and had taken some 
steps, at least informally, to push its 
case. Juan Trippe was to be the presi- 
dent and the IATA executive commit- 
tee was quite well sold on the idea and 
assumed he would be voted in without 
a whimper. 

It wasn’t until the other American 
delegates arrived in The Hague that 
they learned of the PAA moves and in 
shorter time than it takes to gulp down 
three Dutch Bols, the American car- 
riers were unified in deciding that Mr. 
Trippe wouldn’t be the next president 

Just how far they actually went in 
making their decision isn’t known, since 
everything in IATA operates within a 
mysterious aura of secrecy, but at least 
one U. S. airline delegate (and a high- 
up one, too) served a very determined 
and definite ultimatum on at least one 
member of the IATA executive com- 
mittee that eight U. S. airlines would 


resign immediately if Trippe were 
elected president. Despite the custom- 
ery denials there is not the slightest 


doubt of the ultimatum—as some of the 
European carriers know full well. 

The IATA executive committee was 
not only shocked but quite nonplussed. 
No such crises had ever arisen before. 
These Americans! Simply scandalous! 
But American ingenuity came to the 
rescue. The American delegates told 
the executive committee that IATA 
merely had to select the country where 
the next meeting would be held and 
leave the presidency up to the delegates 
from that country. The sigh of relief 
from the IATA executive committee at 
this graceful “out” produced a warm 
front which spread all the way to the 
Arctic Circle. 

Once IATA had made this decision— 
that the presidency would be left up to 
the next host country—the U. S. dele- 
gates had no trouble in picking Mr. 
Pierson of TWA. Whatever ambitions 
PAA had were left outside with the 
wooden shoes. And once the U. S. dele- 
gates won their battle, they forgot all 
about their earlier gang-up to stop Mr. 
Trippe—not only forgot about it but 
denied that they had ever thought of 
it in the first place. 

Actually, PAA had never made a 
formal bid for the next assembly, it 
had just been doing some preliminary 
work on it. And in justice to PAA, 
it joined forces with the other U. S. 
carriers in making the selection of 
Pierson unanimous and Pierson’s nom- 
ination was actually made by John 
Leslie, vp of PAA, who is one of the 
ablest airline executives in the U. S. 
and in one of toughest spots. 


Fight Inevitable. Sooner or later the 
battle within IATA between the vari- 
ous U. S. carriers was bound to happen. 
It happened fast and furiously. The ma- 
jority won. As one U. S. airline execu- 


tive said privately, the U. S. carriers 
had to 


let the other IATA members 
1? 




















know once and for all that there was 
more than one airline in the U. S. 

Juan Trippe flew to The Hague for 
one day’s sessions and he attended two 
social functions. It was his first per- 
sonal participation in IATA. Relatively 
few of the world’s airline executives 
had ever met him personally. There 
seemed to be genuine pleasure that he 
attended in person and there is not the 
slightest doubt that his presence was 
one of the more significant events in a 
week-long series of dull, dry sessions. 

By and large, American airline execu- 
tives feel frustrated by the _ great 
amount of formal protocol and riga- 
marole and time-wasting procedures 
which put IATA something on the level 
of a United Nations body where nobody 
says what he thinks and where every- 
thing is supposed to be so very, very 
secret, as if the taxpayers and stock- 
holders didn’t have anything to say 
about the whole matter. 

The five days of formalities could 
have been boiled into a couple of days, 
in the opinion of the more time-con- 
serving Americans, but then there 
wouldn’t be enough time left for state 
receptions, formal dinners, etc. and the 
usual abundance of meaningless phrase- 
making. 

Yorkshire Humor. The only “life” 
in the meetings was provided by Sir 
William Hildred, the director general, 
whose Yorkshire sense of humor never 
fails him. But even Sir William shocked 
some of the staid formalized Dutch and 
a few other guests at the stag dinner 
which KLM threw for the members. 

Sir William had some good stories 
which were mild for a Pullman smok- 
ing room—but a little tough on the 
goody-goodies. But then, M. Rene 
Briend, head of Air France, did some 
excellent singing so the Hildred jokes 
were forgotten about. Can you imagine 
an American airline president singing 
at a formal banquet? I mean when 
sober—and classical music, too. I can’t 
either. But Briend has an excellent 
voice and I must say that he added at 
least one realistic and stimulating bit 
to a formal affair. 

A touching moment came at the clos- 
ing session when Per A. Norlin, presi- 
dent of Swedish Air Lines, paid tribute 
to Dr. Plesman. The KLM president 
was so deeply moved that when he got 
up to respond he choked up and tears 
streamed down his face. He kicked 
the floor to regain his composure and 
proceeded with the meeting. 

As far as other developments are 
concerned, there were two new mem- 
bers of the executive committee elected: 

Pierson and Gilbert Perier, president 
and managing director of Sabena Bel- 
gian Airlines, were elected to the 
executive committee, succeeding Dr. 
Albert Plesman, president of KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, and John Slater, 
former chairman of the board of Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines and president of 
American Export Lines Inc. Re-elected 
were W. Hudson Fysh, chairman and 
managing director of Qantas Empire 
Airways; Maj. J. R. McCrindle, mem- 
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‘No Show’ & ‘Open Jaw’ 


The terms “no show” and “open 
jaw,” which have been used in- 
formally in airline traffic offices 
for several years, will become a 
formally recognized part of air- 
line language throughout the 
world because of their inclusion 
in the International Air Trans- 
port Association’s “Glossary of 
Traffic Terms.” 

A “no show” is a customer who 
buys a ticket or makes a reserva- 
tion but does not take up his 
space. “Open jaw” describes a 
trip routing such as London-New 
York, which is in effect a round- 
trip, even though the points of 
origin and final destination are 
not the same. 











ber of the board of British Overseas 
Airways Corp. and international ad- 
viser for the three British airlines; 
Paulo Sampaio, president of Panair do 
Brasil, and Maj. Gen. C. J. Venter, 
manager of South African Airways. 
Juan T. Trippe, PAA president, was 
decorated in absentia by the Nether- 
lands Government at an official recep- 
tion, along with Norlin, of Swedish Air 
Lines; Briend of Air France; Major Mc- 
Crindle of BOAC, and Perier of Sabena. 


Committees 


The executive committee of IATA 
made the following appointments to 
standing committees for the year: 

Financial Committee: To serve one 
year, T. C. English, American Overseas 
Airlines. To serve two years: P. Bra- 
bant, Sabena; Amos Hiatt, Pan Ameri- 
can; J. C. Younkins, Panair do Brasil; 
R. L. Weir, British European Airways; 
R. Montarnal, Air France; T. Sorenson, 
Danish Air Lines. 

Legal Committee: To serve one year, 
Col. D. Zepos, Hellenic Airlines. To 
serve two years: K. H. Staple, BEA; 
W. A. Steenstra Toussaint, KLM; S. E. 
Gates, AOA; P. J. Brennan, Aer Lingus; 
Dr. A. Pandolfo, FAMA (Argentine); 
A. M. Conradie, South African Airways. 

Technical Committee: To serve two 
years: K. H. Larsson, Swedish Air 
Lines; Major G. de Meiss, Swissair; 
Capt. J. C. Kelly-Rogers, Aer Lingus; 
Peter Redpath, Norwegian Air Lines; 
R. Dupre, Air France; Paul Golds- 
borough, TWA; A. Vernieuwe, Sabena; 
D. J. Cox, Northwest Airlines; and W. 
J. Townley, CPA (Canada). 

Traffic Committee: To serve one year, 
A. Aballay, FAMA; to serve two years, 
W. G. Lipscomb, Pan American; Leon 
Schoevaerts, Sabena; P. G. Lawton, 
BEA; P. Beck Nielsen, Danish Air 
Lines; R. D. Stewart, BOAC; F. von 
Balluseck, KLM; and S. K. Kooka, Air 
India. 


Resolutions 


The following are the more important 
resolutions adopted by the International 
Air Transport Association at its closing 
meeting: 

Aircraft Interchange: To enhance the 
economic utilization of commercial air- 





craft, IATA resolved (a) the estab’ ish- 
ment of an _ international aircraft 
register with the purpose that aircraft 
thus registered may freely be usec by 
airlines of the contracting States and 
(b) the elimination of any legislation 
of the contracting States which opre- 
vents aircraft which are not owned by 
one of the nationals of a State from 
being registered in the registers of such 
State. 


Fare Differentials: The establishment 
of a single standard of fares may result 


in injustices as between IATA mem- 
bers, so the executive committee is re. 
quested to recommend to the three 


traffic conferences that they give im- 
mediate consideration to the establish- 
ment of fare differentials based on such 
factors as aircraft types, aircraft us- 
ages, the character of traffic and 
whether regional or trunk-line opera- 
tion is involved. 


Penalties Stiffened: For any alleged 
breach by an IATA member of a Traffic 
Conference obligation, a commission in- 


vestigating the breach is authorized to 
impose upon any member found guilty 
ene or more of the following penalties: 
(a) Notification to all Conference mem- 
bers of the findings of the commission 
(b) reprimand (c) a fine for each 
breach not in excess of $25,000 (U. S) 
or (d) expulsion from IATA. 

Facilitation: All IATA members are 
urged to support the facilitation pro- 
gram of ICAO (Annex 9) and to take 
all possible steps with their respective 
governments to securing adoption of 
Annex 9 and making effective its pro- 
visions. 

Commercial Rights: IATA is unani- 
mously of the opinion that the present 
system of exchanging commercial rights 
between governments restricts the full 
development of international air trans- 
port and urges the governments to 
attempt to establish a more stable basis 
for international air transport to the 
mutual benefit of the public and the 
operators of air services and airports 

Liability Convention: Since the ICAO 
legal committee is engaged in a study 
of the revision of the Warsaw and 
Rome Conventions, and a draft of a 
collisions convention, the IATA execu- 
tive committee is requested to cause 
to be initiated an appropriate study 
of the form and substance of the sub- 
jects which might be included in such 
convention and the means of imple- 
menting the same. 

Airline Accidents: Both the aircraft 
operator and the manufacturer involved 
should be permitted access to the scene 
of an airline accident and should be 
entitled to attend throughout the course 
of official investigation and to have 
access to all evidence taken ther: at 


Transfer of Revenues: IATA urgcs on 


all governments the view that on the 
grant of bilateral or multilateral : ster- 
national agreements respecting om 


mercial flying rights it should all 
cases be implied that appropriate fucili- 
ties will also be conceded to the p: rties 
concerned to enable them fre to 
transfer their revenues thereby der.ved 
It also requests the immediate rer oval 
of all discriminatory practices and 
state controls relating to currenc °s 
Traffic Resolutions: The effectiv ‘ness 
of Traffic Conference resolutions 2 ‘tect- 
ing tariffs and fares has been ext« .ded 
from six months to 12 months. 
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Expanding Air Coach Plans 
Keep Fare Scene Unsettled 


By Wiutam V. HENzEY 


Despite exerted efforts by several 
scheduled carriers and the Civil Aero- 
natuics Board there is little indication 
of an immediate stabilization of airline 
fares either in this country or abroad. 
On the contrary, there is good reason 
for believing the coach fare will con- 
tinue to spread throughout the U. S., the 
family plan in its present form is here 
indefinitely, and fare differentials for 
different types of aircraft and traffic— 
though not approved for Northwest Air- 
lines for October 1—will, nevertheless, 
receive the serious consideration of 
domestic and international lines in the 
next few months. 

The coach fare picture today is pri- 
marily one of expansion. Limited chiefly 
between northern cities and between 
Kansas City and several points west 
prior to CAB’s September 7 policy state- 
ment, coach operations will have been 
started over 6,500 additional undupli- 
cated route miles by November 1. 

Included in this expansion are north- 
south operations on both coasts, from 
San Diego to Seattle, and from New 
York to Miami. Included also is a route 
from New York to New Orleans via 
Pittsburgh, another from New York to 
Houston via Washington, Atlanta, and 
New Orleans, and one from Chicago to 
Portland. 

The San Diego-Seattle operation is 
to be inaugurated by Western Air Lines 
on October 15. Initial plans are to op- 
erate one round-trip flight daily utiliz- 
ing 73-passenger DC-4 equipment de- 
parting from origin points at approxi- 
mately 10:30 p.m. Typical of the fares 


for this service is the Los Angeles- 
Seattle fare of $40.85 which is $22.70 
less than the standard fare. 

N. Y.-Miami Coach. On the east 
coast, both Eastern Air Lines and Na- 
tiona! Airlines, two newcomers to the 
coach business, will start service be- 
twee) New York and Miami on Novem- 
ber | one day after expiration of round- 
trip s mmer excursion fares. Both will 
serve Washington and Jacksonville as 
interr ediate points at the usual 4c a 
mile . ach level. DC-4 aircraft equipped 
to s 56 or more passengers will be 
used 

Si ~antly, the New York-Miami 
oper ns will be performed during a 
peric vhen traffic is at a peak level 
to a from Miami, and statistics to be 
deve d should settle, once and for 
all, t! question of whether or not such 
an ( ation is economically feasible 
duri he heavily-traveled winter sea- 
son. ubting its feasibility in the past 
led B to block numerous similar 
prop of National over a two-year 
span 


An ‘er problem in this area too is 
the tion of Delta Air Lines. Par- 
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alleled on the Jacksonville-Miami 
segment by Eastern’s and National’s 
proposed operations, and on other seg- 
ments by both Eastern and Capital, 
Delta complained to CAB and asked 
that all such competing coach fares be 
suspended pending investigation. How- 
ever, with CAB apparently in favor of 
the experiments, Delta may be the next 
to enter the field whether desirous or 
not. 


New Capital Operation. Capital Air- 
lines, one of the foremost exponents 
of coach fares, was given a green light 
by the Board and started its new op- 
eration between New York and New 
Orleans on September 25. Cities on 
this segment receiving the low-priced 
service for the first time include Knox- 
ville, Mobile, Birmingham, and At- 
lanta, as well as New Orleans. Slated 
for disapproval by CAB in its statement 
of policy, the operation was approved 
when Capital agreed to utilize equip- 
ment with 56 or more seats. 

Simultaneous with the inauguration 
of this operation, Eastern Air Lines, too, 
began coach service from New York to 
New Orleans via Washington, Atlanta, 
and Birmingham. Ten days later, on 
October 5, the carrier is scheduled to 
expand the operation to include Hous- 
ton and a more localized service be- 
tween Atlanta, Birmingham, and Mo- 
bile. Equipment being utilized is 56- 
passenger DC-4’s with one daily flight 
in each direction for a start. 

In an entirely different territory, 
Northwest Airlines started a Chicago- 
Portland service on September 22, thus 
adding to its previous coach operations 


between Seattle, New York and various 
intermediate points. The new program 
was inaugurated with three flights a 
week on Mondays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays. However, beginning October 5, 
this will be increased to a daily basis. 
Saving on a coach flight between these 
terminals at the new $70 fare will be 
$43.75. 


DC-3 Coaches. The remainder of 
the coach picture continues practically 
unchanged. TWA’s DC-3 operation be- 
tween Kansas City and Los Angeles 
has been extended to December 31, 
with CAB approval “to allow additional 
time to explore the feasibility of using 
high density equipment on the route.” 
Continental’s DC-3 service between 
Kansas City and Denver, although not 
approved for a _ continuation beyond 
September 30 at this writing, will in 
all likelihood, be extended to December 
31. 

On the half-fare family plan front, 
all is harmonious. Eastern, Delta, C&S, 
and National became parties to the con- 
solidated family plan tariff on Sep- 
tember 15. All American, Trans- 
Canada, and Southern Airways joined 
on September 25, and Western and In- 
land will participate on a system-wide 
basis commencing October 15. Now, 
except for Colonial and Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, every domestic certificated car- 
rier, trunk or feeder, is or will soon 
be a member of the tariff which has 
been extended to June 30, 1950. 

Western, though entering the coach 
and family plan fields, filed tariffs to 
cancel its 5%-reduced no-meal fares 
on October 15. Reason, the carrier 
said, was not that the experiment failed, 
but that a CAB ruling prohibited seg- 
mentizing the no-meal structure, a move 
which WAL officials contend was ne- 
cessary to properly distinguish be- 
tween its coach and standard services 
on the west coast. 











These photos show the push-button public address 
Seattle P. A. System— ,y stom in use at the new Seattle-Tacoma International 
Airport for automatically announcing arriving and departing flights (American Aviation, 
August |). Betty Adams (left), Pan American stewardess, is shown inserting a disc in 
the Seeburg player which transmits the recorded announcements and musical recordings 
to 133 loudspeakers throughout the terminal. At the right, passenger agent Stephanie 
Selcho demonstrates a control panel to Russell Wilson, Northwest Airlines, and Martin 


Geary, Pan American. 
recorded arrival announcement. 


One button fades the music and another starts the appropriate 
Sixty records are needed to cover the present daily 


flights at the airport 
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A depression-born law, almost wholly 
out of accord with current national 
trade policies, has been used effectively 
by the Air Force to block purchase of 
special-use aircraft from foreign manu- 
facturers. 

The law, popularly known in govern- 
ment purchasing circles as the “Buy 
America Act”, was approved March 3, 
1933 and it provides that government 
departments and agencies shall pur- 
chase for public use only those products 
manufactured in America from Ameri- 
can raw materials, except in emergency 
situations. 

Air Force procurement officials at the 
Wright-Patterson Air Force base in 
Dayton are said to have recently cited 
the act to prevent demonstration of the 
de Havilland (Canada) Beaver—a high 
wing, monoplane developed for use in 
the bush country. 

Interest in this plane had been shown 
by Col. Bernt Balchen, commanding offi- 
cer of the 10th Rescue Squadron, Elmen- 
dorf Air Force Base, Alaska. Balchen, it 
was said by U. S. representatives of de 
Havilland, desired to procure a number 


‘Buy America’ Law Blocks 
Beaver from U. S. Sales 












of Beavers for use in the rugged country 
of Alaska because of the Beaver’s ability 
to get into and out of tight places, its 
climb characteristics, general maneuver- 
ability and its cargo and passenger car- 
rying capacity. 

It was contended that no American- 
manufactured plane could meet these 
performance characteristics. 


Others Interested Also. Other gov- 
ernment departments, with jurisdictional 
responsibilities in Alaska, also are said 
to have expressed an interest in the 
purchase of the Beaver but have been 
stopped by the Buy America Act, de 
Havilland representatives said. These 
include the Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

The Beaver, however, has. been 
demonstrated to Army officers in this 
country. Recently it was flown for the 
military at Fort Bragg, N. C., and Army 
officials were said to have been en- 
thusiastic over its performance. 

Restrictions of the Act do not apply 
to civilian purchases and U. S. airline 





Coincident with the Washington visit of Douglas Aircraft's 


Se SAM 
, 
Buys Super DC-3 s~~super DC-3 demonstration tour, Capital Airlines announced 


purchase of three of the planes as the first step on a “pay as you go’ re-equipment 

plan. Shown, as the announcement was made, are (I. to r.): Donald W. Douglas, 

president of Douglas Aircraft Co.; J. H. Carmichael, president, Capital Airlines; 

Donald W. Douglas, Jr., director of the Douglas contract requirements & testing divi- 

sions; R. G. Lochiel, Capital Airlines vice president & treasurer; and James B. Franklin, 
vice president-operations, Capital. 








DOTTED OUTLINE INDICATES CONTOUR 
OF ORIGINAL DC-3 AS COMPARED 
WITH THE SUPER DC-3 4 














purchases of such aircraft as the de 
Havilland jet Comet, said to be in the 
negotiation stage, would not be affected 
by the Act as it applies only to pur. 
chases by government department 


Against Trade Policies. Considering 
that the Congress on June 12, 1934, en- 
acted the Reciprocal Trade Act which 
lowered century old barriers against 
foreign trade and in the light the more 
recent Congressional enactments, such 
as the Economic Cooperation Act, 
whereby this country is furnishing funds 
to European countries for purchases of 
equipment here, the U. S. de Havilland 
representatives are of the opinion that 
the Buy America Act is not enly ob- 
solete but diametrically opposed to pres- 
ent U. S. trade policies. 

They point out that if the Air Force 
were permitted to buy aircraft such as 
the Beaver from Canada, this country 
definitely would be helping the foreign 
trade situation while at the same time 
getting value received for its money. 

Only recent exception which the Air 
Force is said to have made involved 
purchase of parts for Douglas DC-4 air- 
craft from Canadair. These purchases 
were made under the emergency provi- 
sions of the Buy America Act. The parts 
were used in the repair of aircraft used 
in the Berlin Airlift operation. 

The inconsistency of the Buy America 
Act, passed during the 1932-33 depres- 
sion and only a little more than a year 
before this country, by basic act, lowered 
the barriers to foreign trade, will be 
called to the attention of the second 
session of the 81st Congress. 


Capital Purchases 
Three Super DC-3’s 


Capital Airlines has announced the 
proposed purchase of three Douglas 
Super DC-3’s on a “plane by plane— 
pay as you go” basis. The new planes, 
the first industry order of the improved 
DC-3’s, will be three Douglas-owned 
fuselages modified to seat 31  pas- 
sengers and cruise at about 253 mph 
Scheduled for delivery early in the 
spring of 1950, the first three Super 
DC-3’s will cost $251,000 each. 

Capital is programming the purchase 
of nine more Super DC-3’s in 1951 and 
eight more in 1952. The total of 20 
airplanes will be used to replace 2 
present-day DC-3’s now in use over 
Capital routes. Indications are that 
Capital will purchase several new ‘our- 
engined airplanes some time during 
1950 to use on the long-haul routes 
but this is dependent on the imp-oved 
financial position of the company 

Powerplant type to be used in Capital 
Airlines’ Super DC-3’s has not ye: been 
decided. Douglas is offering the air- 
plane with Wright 9HE, 1820 engines of 
1475 hp (1525 hp with water injection) 
or Pratt & Whitney R-2,000-D5 o- Di 
engines. Depending on engine com- 
bination and use of automatic feather- 
ing, gross weights range from 28,00 to 
31,000 Ibs. 
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Tivo More Feeders 


Start Service 


Two new feederlines, Wiggins Air- 
way.» and Central Airlines, started oper- 
ations last month and Southern Airlines 
inaugurated service over the final seg- 
ment of its certificated route system. 

Wiggins Airways, designated to serve 
a New England feeder system since June 
13, 1946, opened one segment of its 
Route AM-79 on Sept. 19. The initial 
segment, served by two round trips 
daily, is from Boston to Albany, via 
Worcester, Springfield (served through 
Westfield Airport), and Pittsfield. 

Other segments of the Wiggins routes 
are to be opened at intervals of several 
weeks. The company is using twin- 
engine five-place Cessna equipment. 

Using its own personnel at Boston and 
Springfield, the feeder has made ar- 
rangements for others to handle its 
business at other route points. Ameri- 
can Airlines is performing this service 
at Albany, Greylock Airways is the 
agent at Pittsfield, and Universal Avia- 
tion at Worcester. 

Central Airlines started service over 
the Fort Worth/Dallas-Oklahoma City 
segment of its feeder routes on Sept. 15, 
using single-engine Beech Bonanzas as 
equipment and using local fixed-base 
operators as general agents at inter- 
mediate stops. 

Central expected to open a second 
segment about October 1 from Fort 
Worth/Dallas to Tulsa, via Sherman- 
Denison, Durant, Holdenville and Ok- 
mulgee. This will be followed shortly 
by a route from Fort Worth/Dallas to 
Texarkana, via Greenville and Paris, 
and shortly thereafter by the Oklahoma 
City-Wichita route. Longest and final 
segment to be opened will be Tulsa to 
Amarillo. Keith Kahle of Oklahoma 
City is president. 

In the south, Southern Airways, which 


opened its first segment in June, in- 
augurated service over the final seg- 
ment, from Columbus, Ga., to Charles- 
ton, S. C., on September 15, less than 


100 Jays after final certification. 





4-Place Helioplane 
Available Next Year 


T original two-place design of the 


He! ane, unorthodox lightplane with 
chz eristics unparalleled among pres- 
ent ’ planes, will not be built com- 
mer ly, due largely to CAA type cer- 
tific. on regulations, but a four-place 
ver of the plane will be available 
nex ear, it was learned last fortnight. 

D. iosure that someone will build a 
fou ace ship incorporating improve- 
mer based on flying experience with 
the o-place design was made before 
the orthwest International Aviation 
Cou ‘| meeting in Spokane, Wash. by 
Dr in Bollinger, co-developer of the 
plar with Dr. Otto C. Koppen. 

B: inger said the Helioplane will not 
be nufactured by the present Helio 
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Josh Lee, CAB Member, was a passenger on Central 


Central’s First Flight— airlines’ inaugural flight on September 1!5. 


Central, 


using eight Beech Bonanzas, is the first certificated airline to use single-engined equip- 


ment. 


Shown at Oklahoma City's Will Rogers Field are: (I. to r.}: Stanley Draper, 


manager, Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce; Lee; Keith Kahle, president and 

general manager of Central; Bill Cunningham, air carrier inspector, Fourth Region, 

CAA, Ft. Worth; and J. Wiley Richardson, president of the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Corporation of Boston. Either a new 
corporation will be formed or an exist- 
ing manufacturer licensed to produce 


the plane. He said availability of the 
plane next year will depend upon 
“prompt decisions and _ interpretations 


of certification rules,” which he stated 
have been assured by CAA officials. 

The plane’s designers, it was disclosed, 
dropped the two-place design after 
CAA regulations presented problems in 
barring approval to produce problems in 
test quantity of the planes to be par- 
celled out to a selected group of pilots 
who would fly the planes long enough 
to locate all the “bugs” in it. 

The rules say that CAA may issue 
only an experimental license until a 
plane gets its official type certificate 
(which the Helioplane does not yet 
have), and the kind of normal usage 
the designers wanted to give the planes 
during the testing, such as flight instruc- 
tion, charter flying, etc., would be for- 
bidden with planes carrying an experi- 
mental license. 

Only alternative left in this case was 
to ask the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which writes the rules, to draft a new 
regulation with regard to the Helio- 
plane. When Bollinger. and Koppen 
found this would require a minimum 
of four to five months, they decided to 
drop the two-place design and concen- 
trate on a four-place Helioplane. 


PO Sends First Two Star 


Route Proposals to Board 


The first two air star route proposals 
to be advertised under the new air star 
route law have been sent to CAB for 
clearance by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. One is for service from Hono- 
lulu to Kalaupapa, on the leper colony 


island of Molokai; the other, now being 
operated but due to expire shortly, is 
from Charlevoix, Mich., to St. James, 
Beaver Island, in Lake Michigan. 

Certification is required from CAB 
that proposed routes do not conflict 
with development of air transportation 
as contemplated under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. Procedure is for CAB to 
publish the request for certification in 
the Federal Register, thus affording in- 
terested parties a chance to comment. 

Post Office Department is also look- 
ing into the feasibility of establishing 
another air star route in the Snake 
River section of Idaho. 

Data on the new law have been re- 
leased by the Post Office Department 
in a bulletin titled ‘Information Regard- 
ing Air Star Routes.’ It outlines the 
approach to obtain such a route, giving 
details on how to submit bids, require- 
ments of accepted bids, requirements of 
contract, and other information. 

“Bidders for proposed air star routes 
and their sureties are urged to acquaint 
themselves fully with the laws of Con- 
gress relating to contracts for the carry- 
ing of mail,” it states. “For further in- 
formation regarding the transportation 
of mails on star routes, see sections 97.1 
to 97.73, inclusive, Postal Regulations, 
Edition of 1948.” The Post Office also 
emphasizes that “Since the need for any 
air star route will be determined by the 
Post Office Department after a_ thor- 
ough investigation by field officials, 
there is no need for prospective con- 
tractors sending in proposals for oper- 
ation of air star routes to the Post Office 
Department.” 

Copies of the statement may be ob- 
tained from Robert Burgess, Deputy 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
Air Postal Transport, Post Office De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Thank You, Gentlemen, 


for the finest recommendation 


in Radio! 


Thanks for your early recognition of Bendix 
Radio’s outstanding quality and reliability. 
Thanks for continuing to compare and judge 
radio equipment with open minds. And 
thanks for your present faith that Bendix 
Radio builds best—a conviction so strong 
that more planes fly more miles with Bendix 
Radio than any other make. 


Today, Bendix Radio—first, largest and most 
successful builder of aviation communica- 





tion and navigational equipment—is even 
better equipped to meet your strictest re- 
quirements. Personnel, research, engineer- 
ing and production are at their matchless 
peak. And the widest experience in this 
highly specialized field is currently produc- 
ing even better solutions of your communica- 
tion problems. Whatever your needs—from 
battery-operated receivers to GCA—today, 
more than ever, Bendix Radio is the choice. 


Whatever the Plane or Purpose... 


L 
r 


aw” 

















PERFORMANCE FLEXIBILITY 
Every major airline relies on Bendix Buying job-designed Bendix Radio 
Radio icati: and igati allows you to choose for yourself, from 
quip a pref based on @ single reliable source, any type of 
sterling performance under every con- installation, or any combination of 
ivable flight dition in all parts of equipment—becavse Bendix Radio 
the world. builds a plete line of aviation radios. 
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ECONOMY 


For the private flyer, Bendix Radio builds 

airline quality equipment at prices 

exactly proportioned to every job and 

every purse—from a small battery- 
receiver on up. 


ADVANCED DESIGN 


In the present defense program, Be dix 
Radio is engaged in helping to ‘ind 
answers to completely new prob/«ms. 
Bendix Radio builds equipmen! for 
America's newest Air Force planes 


endix Radic 
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: the Choice: 


BENDIX RADIO DIVISION of 
BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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PAA Bids $17 Million Cash 


For AOA in Revised Deal 


Financial arrangements paving the 
way for the purchase of American Over- 
seas Airlines by Pan American Airways 
were completed last week, and all that 
was needed to make the big deal an ac- 
complished fact were (1) CAB approval, 
(2) the President’s approval and (3) 
approval of AOA stockholders. 

Things moved fast beginning Sep- 
tember 13, date on which the purchase 
agreement on file with the CAB was 
to expire unless renewed or extended. 
Directors of the two corporations met 
and came up with a revised agreement, 
effective until March 13, 1950, and re- 
newable on that date for another three 
months, changing the proposal from a 
stock transfer to a cash transaction. 

Terms of the previous agreement pro- 
vided for transfer of 1,193,844 shares of 
PAA common stock to American Over- 
seas in exchange for its routes and other 
assets. The new document provides that 
PAA shall pay $17,450,000 cash for 
AOA’s assets and shall also assume the 
latter’s liabilities as of the signing date. 
Now standing at over $3,000,000, these 
liabilities might amount to several mil- 
lions more by next year, as AOA prob- 
ably would have to draw on its credit 
for payment of such Boeing Strato- 
cruisers of the eight on order as might 
be delivered by then. 


New Credit. Meanwhile, American 
Overseas’ credit agreement for financ- 
ing the Stratocruiser equipment was ex- 
piring and new arrangements had to be 
made. A group of eight banks headed 
by Chase National Bank and Bankers 
Trust, both of New York, agreed to lend 
the carrier up to $10,000,000 and ex- 
tended the credit agreement to June 
30, 1950, or to 90 days after delivery of 
the last Stratocruiser to AOA, which- 
ever date is the earlier. This protected 
AOA’s principal stockholder, American 
Airlines, pending outcome of the merger 
plan. 

For its own part, Pan American also 
had some credit arrangements to make, 
and it was stipulated in the revised 
agreement, filed September 13, that either 
party would be free to terminate the 
agreement on or before October 26 in the 
event PAA should not be able by Octo- 
ber 10 to procure a line of credit total- 
ing $59,000,000. 

Pan American on September 20 an- 
nounced that 30 of the nation’s largest 
banks had agreed to provide it with 
varying amounts aggregating $59 million, 
with the largest single participation said 
to be $7,500,000. Proceeds of these loans 
would be used ‘by Pan American to 
make the $17,450,000 cash payment to 
AOA, to write off from $3 million to 
$10 million of the latter’s liabilities, to 
purchase certain aircraft, and to elimi- 
nate Pan American’s indebtedness under 
outstanding bank loans. 
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Meanwhile, the proposed merger was 
getting attention in Congress. Sen Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.), leading Sen- 
ate opponent of monopoly, told a Senate 
Judiciary Committee hearing that if the 
merger is approved by CAB, Pan Amer- 
ican will have established what amounts 


to practically a monopoly in _inter- 
national air transportation. 
The senator's remarks were made 


during committee consideration of a bill 
which would supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and mon- 
opolies. It was reported that he had 
called upon the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee for infor- 
mation touching on the PAA-AOA mer- 
ger, which he was studying with the 
possible idea of bringing CAB-controlled 
mergers within the purview of the legis- 
lation. 


Pioneer to Establish New 
Headquarters at Dallas 


Pioneer Air Lines will transfer its 
headquarters from Houston Municipal 
Airport to Love Field, Dallas, within 
the next few weeks, a company spokes- 
man has said. About 300 employes’ 
families will be affected by the move, 
which was made necessary after the Air 
National Guard had served notice that 
it desired occupancy of the hangar it 
has been leasing to Pioneer not later 
than October 31. 

Pioneer will erect a new hangar and 








office building on the southeast side of 
Love Field, and its employes will move 
there from Houston as soon as constuc- 
tion is completed. Due to the stag» of 
development of Houston’s airport m:ster 
plan, the feederline was unable to |o- 
cate a permanent site on Houston Mu- 
nicipal after receiving its eviction notice 
from the Air National Guard, which 
holds a 99-year lease on the hangar. 
The ANG fighter wing has been using 
nearby Ellington AFB in connection 
with its reserve training program, but 
facilities there are said to be no longer 
adequate. 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines, which 
leases one-third of the Houston hangar 
from Pioneer, was also affected by the 
ouster. 


Air Force Reverses Decision 
To Evict TWA from K. C. 


The Air Force late last month decided 
to let Trans World Airline continue its 
occupancy of Fairfax Field, Kansas City, 
The airline previously had been advised 
that its present lease, which expires 
October 31, 1950, would not be renewed 
because the facilities would be needed 
for an expanding Air Reserve program. 

Strong opposition from the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce and TWA, 
however, caused the Air Force to re- 
verse its decision. 

Under present plans, not yet fully 
completed, the AF will turn the field 
over to the city, which in turn can 
lease the facilities to TWA. The city 
has not yet signified its willingness to 
accept the airport. 

The Air Reserve unit now at Fairfax 
will remain there until June 30, 1950, 
when it will be moved to another loca- 
tion. 





MIAMI DAILY NEWS Photo by E N. Ham ‘tor 


Scattered Commandos—"*-@dified C-46 transports, owned by United 


Services for Air, were destroyed at Morrison Fie d 


West Palm Beach, during the recent Florida hurricane. Although tied down and weigh 
with sandbags, the eight Commandos were ripped up and scattered by the 155 n 
wind. Three others were heavily damaged. 
and six damaged in the collapse of a large steel hangar at the field. 


17 private lightplanes were demolis! 
Storm dam: 


saz a. 


to commercial and private aviation in Palm Beach county totaled close to $1 million. 
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Jcanson Named General 
Manager of Air Cargo, Inc. 


m. Emory S. Land, president of the 
Air Transport Association, has been 
elected president and a director of Air 
Caro, Inc., to succeed Fred M. Glass, 
resigned. Emery F. Johnson, secre- 
tary. was given the additional title of 
general manager and will be respon- 
sible for active management of the 
company. Russell S. Bernhard, attorney 
for ACI, was elected assistant secretary, 
and Robert Guest will continue to serve 
as treasurer. 

Johnson has been an officer of ACI 
since it began operations and before 
that was with the Air Transport As- 
sociation and United Air Lines. As- 
sisting Johnson temporarily in an ad- 
visory capacity will be a_ three-man 
committee composed of James W. Aus- 
tin of Capital, Paul Brattain of Eastern, 
and Amos Culbert of American. 

It was also voted at the special meet- 
ing of the board of directors to drop 
ACI’s_ consolidated handling of air 
freight at Detroit's Willow Run Airport 
on the ground that substantial increases 
in flight operations of several carriers 
at Willow Run and consequent in- 
creases in carrier personnel comple- 
ments had made available adequate free 
time to perform the cargo functions on 
an individual carrier basis at a lower 
cost. 

The carriers expressed complete sat- 
isfaction with the management of the 
consolidated terminal and praised the 
standards of operational efficiency at- 
tained. Operations personnel of the 
seven certificated carriers serving Wil- 
low Run will meet in Detroit within 
the next few days to perfect arrange- 
ments for the assumption of individual 
carrier cargo functions. 


Union Offers Reward 
In Attack on NPA Pilot 


The National Pilots Association placed 


a large ad in a Miami newspaper Sept. 
14 offering a $1,000 reward for infor- 
mation leading to the arrest and convic- 
tion of four “gangsters” who, NPA said, 


“threatened, kidnapped and _ brutually 
beat’ H. E, Duddie, a furloughed Na- 


tion Airlines pilot and _ association 
men ver, 

D: die quoted his assailants as warn- 
ing -'m not to vote in the forthcoming 
unic. jurisdictional election and stating 
they were “out to get all National Air- 
line ilots who are members of Na- 
tion: Pilots Association.” 

W °. Babbitt, regional vice president 
of Air Line Pilots Association in 
Mia issued the following statement: 
“Al had nothing to do whatsoever 
wit iis alleged beating. The strike 
aga National Airlines has been over 
10» aths. There would be utterly no 
poln in our resorting to such tactics. 


We’. followed the proper legal pro- 
ced. all the way through. There has 


beer 1.0 strong arm stuff at any time.” 
Th National Mediation Board, which 
rece :y concluded a special hearing in 
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Miami on eligibility of pilots to vote in 
an election to determine the future bar- 
raining agent of NAL pilots, is expected 
to decide the issue around October 25. 
NPA petitioned for the election, claiming 
it represented more than 51% of the 
pilot personnel. 


Technical Committee Decides 
National Air Race Future 


The question of assuring the safest 
operation of National Air Races in the 
future was referred September 23 to a 
committee of “technical aviation ex- 
perts” to be appointed by Roger Wolfe 
Kahn, chairman of the contest board of 
the National Aeronautic Association. 
This decision was reached at a joint 
meeting of the contest board, represen- 
tatives of the CAA and other interested 
government agencies and the Profes- 
sional Race Pilots Association. 

Steps discussed at the meeting for 
consideration by the special committee 
include: increasing the altitude at which 
the races are flown; relocation of the 
closed course to more sparsely settled 
localities; additional safety equipment to 
be worn by pilots, and extension of the 
present rigid medical requirements for 
pilots. There was no suggestion that the 
races be discontinued or that they be 
moved from Cleveland, present site. 

The NAA group voted to recommend 
to the Air Race Committee that: (1) 
race courses be laid out so that the dis- 
tances shall fall in metric units (kilo- 
metres) instead of in miles as at present, 
so that records can be officially certified 
by the Federation Aeronautique Inter- 
nationale; (2) the Bendix Trophy Race 
be flown over a 2,000 kilometre course 
opening and closing in Cleveland; and 
(3) a new 500 cubic inch displacement 
class be added to the Goodyear closed- 
course races. 

Previously the Air Force had ruled 
that its planes will fly no more jet 
closed-course races at the National Air 
Races. 


————-CAB CALENDAR 


Oct. 3—(Docket 2796) Hearing in Hughes 
Tool Co.-Transcontinental & Western Air 
Control Case. (Phase II) 10 a. m., Room of 
U. S. Commissioner, 520 U. S. Post Office 
and Courthouse Bldg. Temple & Spring 
Streets, Los Angeles. Examiner Edward T 
Stodola. 

Oct. 3—(Dockets 3041 and 3818) Hearing 
in Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc. Inter- 
national Cargo Route Case. Tentative. Ex- 
aminer Warren E. Baker. Postponed from 





Sept. 26. 
Oct. 7—( Docket 4038) Hearing on applica- 
tion of “IBERIA,” Compania Mercantil 


Anonima de Lineas for a foreign air car- 
rier permit between Madrid and San Juan. 
Tentative. Examiner Curtis C. Henderson. 

Oct. 10—(Docket 3350) Hearing in IATA 
Agency Resolutions Case 10 a. m., Room 
2065, Temporary Building 4, Washington, 
D. C. Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. Post- 
poned from September 12. 

Oct. 10—(Docket 3977) Hearing in Mon- 
arch-Arizona Airways Merger Case. Tenta- 
tive. Examiner James Keith 

Oct. 17—(Docket 3661) Prehearing confer- 
ence in Through Service Investigation— 
Twin Cities-Washington—Detroit-Washing- 
ton. 10 a. m., Room 2015, Temporary Bldg 
5, Washington, D. C. Examiner, William F 
Cusick. 





Oct. 17—(Docket 3748 et al.) Hearing in 
Service to Springfield, Massachusetts Case. 
10 a. m., Conference Room “C,” Depart- 
mental Auditorium, Washington, D. C. Ex- 
aminer Walter W. Bryan. Postponed from 
Oct. 3. 

Oct. 17—(Docket 2719 et al.) Hearing in 
Air Freight Tariff Agreement Proceeding 
10 a. m., Conference Room “A,” Depart- 
mental Auditorium, Washington, D. C 
Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. Postponed 
from Sept. 21. 

Nov. 14—(Docket 946 et al.) Hearing in 
New York City Helicopter Service Case 
Tentative. Examiner Ferdinand D. Moran 





Aviation Calendar 


Oct. 3-8—20th Anniversary Conven- 


tion, The Ninety-Nines, Waldorf- 
Astoria, N. Y. 
Oct. 4—Nationhal Fire Protection 


Assn. Committee on Aviation and 
Airport Fire Protection meeting, 
Wings Club, Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, N. Y. 

Oct. 5-8—SAE 1949 National Aero- 
nautic Meeting and Aircraft Engi- 
neering Display, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

Oct. 7-8—American Air Mail Society 
convention and exhibition, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 8—‘“Cradle of American Avia- 
tion Day” air show and industrial 
exposition, Roosevelt Field, L. I.,. New 
York. 

Oct. 12-15—Air Reserve Assn. con- 
vention, Long Beach, Calif. 

Oct. 13-15—Alirport management 
and operations conference sponsored 
by University of Oklahoma and 
Southern Flight magazine, Norman, 
Okla 

Oct. 17—Fall Meeting, New York 
State Aviation Council, Hotel Syra- 
cuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oct. 17-18—New York State Air- 
port Management Conference, Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse 

Oct. 23-25—CAA Regional Admin- 
istrators Conference, Oklahoma City, 
Okla 

Oct. 25-27—National Assn. of Travel 
Officials 9th annual convention, Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colorado 

Oct. 26-27—-CAA Non - Scheduled 
Flying Advisory Committee meeting, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Oct. 30—Third annual Air Fair, San 
Francisco Airport. (Junior Chamber 
of Commerce auspices). 

Oct. 30-Nov. 2—NASAO Annual 
Convention, New Orleans, La 

Nov. 3-4—SAE Fuels and Lubri- 
cants Meeting, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo 

Nov. 9-10—Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Ass'n annual 
meeting, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind 

Jan. 9-13—SAE Annual Meeting and 
Engineering Display, Hotel Book- 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich 

Jan. 13-15—18th Annual All Ameri- 
can Air Maneuvers, Miami, Fila. 

March 6-9—American Road Builders’ 
Assn., annual meeting (including 
Airport Division meeting), Nether- 
lands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

April 16-20—American Association 
of Airport Executives annual meet- 
ing, Neil House Hotel, Columbus, O. 
April 17-19—SAE Aeronautic Meet- 
ing and Aircraft Engineering Dis- 
play, Hotel Statler, New York City 
June 4-9—SAE Summer Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


International 
Nov. 1—ICAO AGA Division meet- 
ing, Montreal. 
Nov. 10—IATA COM Middle East. 
Dec. 10—IATA COM European 
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Between the Lines 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 








Low Jet Engine Potential 


We received the somewhat disquiet- 
ing information the other day, while 
attending the annual inspection of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics’ Lewis Flight Propulsion Lab- 
oratory at Cleveland, that the industrial 
capacity of the nation’s aircraft engine 
manufacturers would be sorely taxed 
should an emergency demand a_ jet 
engine production rate of 100,000 units 
a year. 

This is disquieting because an emer- 
gency would certainly require that 
many, and perhaps more, engines an- 
nually; during the last war we reached 
a peak production of 257,000. 

The reason for this limit is the short- 
age of a number of materials essential 
to jet engine production, chiefly colom- 
bium, tungsten, cobalt, chromium and 
nickel. 

NACA, therefore, is now involved in 
a new type of research. Not only does 
the search for methods of producing 
more and more power continue, but, 
in addition, NACA’s scientists are now 
trying to develop jet engine components 
that are more easily producible, i.e., 
whose materials are more readily avail- 
able. 


Three Approaches. There are three 
approaches to this problem. The first, 
obviously, is to develop new alloys. 
The second is to study design methods 
which might permit a reduction in the 
amount of strategic materials used in 
jet production. The third line of re- 
search is the development of new cool- 
ing methods, thereby making possible 
the use of lower temperature alloys of 
ready availability. Focal point of this 
research is the turbine wheel, which 
accounts for 30% of the critical ele- 
ments in a jet engine. 

NACA has been at this type of re- 
search for some time now and has 
tested and classified a number of ma- 
terials according to their strengths at 
high temperatures, resistance to thermal 
shock, etc. Samples of the most promis- 
ing will be tested under simulated jet 
operation conditions. 

Fuels, too, are being studied for large 
scale producibility. The original kero- 
sene-type jet fuel, known as JP-1, was 
not readily producible—a barrel of crude 
oil would yield only six per cent. A 
more recently developed fuel JP-3, is 
more readily available (about 50% 


from a barrel of crude.) While NACA 
says its is “sustantially equal” to kero- 
sene, it has a number of undesirable 
characteristics. 
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Fuel research, therefore, is directed 
at the elimination of such characteristics 
while at the same time trying to pro- 
duce a fuel blend of still greater avail- 
ability. 

Rocket Plane. The spectacular rock- 
et motor is always a subject of interest 
at propulsion meetings. NACA officials 
stated that they are quite confident that 
a military fighter-type rocket plane of 
limited, but effective, endurance can be 
developed in the near future. Abe 
Silverstein, director of research for 
Lewis Laboratory, pinned it down a 
little more—he said that rocket flight 
of one hour’s duration under military 
flight requirements is “in sight.” He 
would not, however, elaborate. 

Research toward sustained rocket 
flight is aimed at the development of 
new fuels. NACA has discovered fuel 
combinations which have power ratings 
as much as two and one-half times that 
of the alcohol-oxygen compound which 
first powered an airplane faster than 
sound. Experiments are continuing with 
these fuel compounds to see which offers 
the best combination of power, range 
and efficiency. 

We also had a chance to take a look 
at the world’s largest supersonic wind 
tunnel, the test chamber of which 






measures eight by six feet. The tunnel, 
which can simulate speeds from a out 
900 to 1500 miles per hour, gets its wind 
speed from three General Electric mo- 
tors driving a huge seven-stage tur ine, 
which can handle as much as 2,00°.000 
cubic feet of air per minute. It has 
now been in operation for about three 
months. 


The Arnold Story 


Did you know that Pan American 
Airways was formed as a_counter- 


measure to imperialistic Germany? That 
every plane which bombed Germany or 
Japan during the last war did so in vio- 


lation of a War Department directive? 

Well we hadn’t, but we picked up 
these, and a hundred other, items of 
interest from a new book written by 
General of the Air Force H. H. “Hap” 
Arnold and entitled “Global Mission.” 

It was Arnold who was responsible 
for the formation of Pan American. In 
1924, the Germans were operating an 
airline, named Scadta, between Bar- 
ranquilla and Bogota, far too close to 
the Panama Canal to be ignored. Then 
Arnold, then chief information officer, 
heard that the airline planned to ex- 
pand its operations, pushing up not only 
into Panama, but extending through the 
Central Americas to Cuba and the 
United States to carry mail and pas- 
sengers. Arnold decided to try to block 
it. 

He went to the Postmaster General 
and asked whether, if Scadta were to 
request authority to carry mail on those 
routes, such permission would be 
granted. The PMG replied that per- 
mission would have to be given under 
the law, unless an American line could 
perform the same services. Since there 





7 First official view of the Air Force's latest jt 
AF’s Newest Jet Bomber o.. the Martin XB5I, two of which are 7 
order. The plane is powered by three General Electric J-47 jet engines, two locate J 
in the visible nacelles and the third in the rear of the fuselage. Although not officie: y 
announced, it is believed that the swept-back wings are capable of varying their an 
of attack in flight. Span is about 55 ft. and length about 80 ft. The plane is scheduled 

for first flight some time this month. 
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was no such American line, Arnold de- 
ciced to organize one. 

vhat’s how Pan Am came into being. 
Arovold got in touch with a young ex- 
naval officer who drew up a prospectus 
of their proposed air line and found 
some New York capital to finance the 
venture. Arnold was supposed to resign 
his Army commission to take the job 
of president and general manager of 
the young airline, but he later decided 
to stay in the service. 


Bombing Directive. Speaking strictly 
technically, every AAF bomber which 
flew over enemy territory during the 
war violated an order. The order re- 
sulted from an Air Corps navigation 
mission. 

“To see how good our navigators 
really were,” Arnold tells it, “the GHQ 
Air Force had sent three B-17’s far out 
to sea to ‘intercept’ the Italian liner 
Rex. (Maj. Robert) Olds and his wing- 
men had ‘hit’ the Rex right on the nose, 
€15 miles out to sea, dropped a message 
on her deck, and come home with the 
idea they’d proved something.” 

It turned out they had—the Navy got 
to the General Staff and immediately 
there was issued a directive that all ac- 
tivities of the Army Air Corps would 
be limited to within 100 miles of the 
shoreline. “As far as I know,” says, 
Arnold, “that directive has never been 
rescinded.” (Navy publications please 
copy). 

Arnoid’s book is about half a personal 
autobiography and half a history of the 
Air Force—there is little difference, of 
course, since Arnold’s life has been so 
closely intertwined with that of the 
Air Force. 

The general is at his best in the first 
third of the book, when he tells of the 
early years of the flying service in a 


casual, humorous way as though he 
were reminiscing with a group of friends 
on the veranda of his California ranch. 


The Billy Mitchell story, naturally, 
runs through most of this portion of 
the book—and while Arnold adds little 
detail! to this oft-told story, he man- 
ages to inject into it a character study 
of Mitchell (the two were great friends) 
that somehow makes it a little more 
interesting than any previous cover- 
age of the famous case we have ever 


Wien he gets into modern history, 
chie’ y the war years, he loses his easy 
sty] The book remains interesting, 
how ver. Arnold’s war is slightly dif- 
fere from the earlier histories of the 
sub) -t, for his is a chronology of top 
leve >roblems and command decisions; 
nan like Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin 


and he top military leaders fill the 
page: of “Global Decision.” 
T! actual fighting war, in Arnold’s 


sto: S a remote, passionless thing, a 
bac! -ound for his anecdotes and high 
leve' character studies. His story of 
the toric meeting between Roosevelt 


and Churchill at Placentia Bay in 
Aug 1941, is without doubt the best 
eve ritten on it. 

*- vice. He closes with a few ad- 
mo ms: arms aid to anti-Commun- 
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Production Spotlight 


New Engines for B-36: Convair’s controversial B-36 will get 
a new set of engines. The Air Force now plans to install Pratt & Whit- 
ney R-4360-53’s in late model B-36’s instead of the —4l’s in the “B” 
model. The —53 engine is essentially the basic power plant originally 
designed at the VDT (variable discharge turbine) engine (see Air- 
work story, page 38), but using a conventional type supercharging 
system instead of the VDT. Nothing has been said about the —53 
officially, but it is believed to have a rating of 4,000 horsepower, an 
increase of 500 hp per engine over the power available to the B-36B. 
Pratt & Whitney is putting the engine into production under a $29,- 
192,000 contract. 


More AF Funds? with the conferees appointed by both Houses 
of Congress just about ready to start ironing out the differences in their 
respective versions of the military appropriations bill, President Tru- 
man’s announcement that an atomic bomb has been exploded in Russia 
appears to give the House conferees an added weapon to use in their 
fight for restoration of all or part of the $800.000,000 the Senate cut 
out of the House-approved Air Force appropriation. 

The chief difference in the House and Senate versions of the bill lies 
in appropriations for the Air Force. The House approved a total of 
$3,092,700,000 in cash and contract authority for Air Force plane pro- 
curement, which would have permitted the purchase of 2,550 planes; 
the Senate scaled it down to $2,515,000,000, or 1,668 planes. Under the 
House version the Air Force would get 41,840,000 pounds of airframe 
weight, while the Senate verion cuts it down to 27,000,000. 

Both versions are the same as regards procurement of naval aircraft, 
i.e., $1,099,600,000 in cash and contract authority, which will buy 843 
planes. Best guess among observers is that the Air Force will get at 
least part of its cut restored. 


Navy Helicopters: Piasecki Helicopter Corp.’s HUP-1, five-place 
tandem rotor helicopter, has been ordered into production by the Navy, 
with an original order for seven planes. HUP-1 is a redesignation of 
the ’copter formerly known as the XHJP-1. Piasecki, already pretty 
cramped in its Morton, Pa., plant, has leased two of the new hangars 
at Philadelphia’s Southwest Airport to provide the additional produc- 
tion facilities required. The contract also involves an increase in pro- 
duction and engineering personnel. 


Canadian Engines in Sabre: The possibility that the Canadian 
versions of North American’s F-86 Sabre jet fighter may be powered by 
a Canadian engine rather than the General Electric J-47 in the Amer- 
ican model is indicated by the fact that flight tests will be made of a 
Sabre powered by the A. V. Roe Orenda engine, a large, axial-flow 
turbo-jet believed to have a thrust rating in the neighborhood of 6,000 
lbs. A complete Orenda power plant is now being assembled at Roe’s 
Malton, Ont., plant for shipment to North American Aviation, Inc., 
where the engine will be ground and flight tested in a North American- 
built F-86. 

Under the current schedule, the Royal Canadian Air Force will get 
its first F-86 of Canadian manufacture before the end of 1950. Canadair, 
Ltd., will build 100 of the jets for the RCAF under a license agreement 
with North American. Contract price for the 100 planes is $30,211,190. 


Trainer Cancelation: A revision of the Air Force’s fiscal 1949 
procurement program has resulted in a decision to cancel plans for 
production of the Fairchild T-31 primary-basic trainer. Fairchild had 
previously won a competition against the Beech Model 45 Mentor (T-34) 
and the TEMCO TE-1A (T-35). The Air Force had planned to let an 
initial contract for 100 T-31’s at a cost of about $8,000,000. Under pres- 
ent plans none of the three trainers will be purchased in quantity. 

—J. J. H. 











ist countries is a good thing, but im- 
proper handling can ruin the program. 
Arnold pleads for some advance plan- 
ning and thinking to insure that each 
of the nations concerned get the kind 
of equipment it would need to fit into 
a balanced defense program, not just 
indiscriminate shipments of odd pieces 
of equipment. 

We must also stop “shoeing dead 


horses,” he says, that is, spending mil- 
lions of dollars maintaining a particular 
air base which we don’t need because 
closing it would anger a Congressman. 

And then he lets go with a blast that 
will endear him to the hearts of the 
Marines: we must not continue to op- 
erate units because “we have had this 
unit ever since the Revolution, and 
tradition is behind it, so we will keep 
it in being.” 
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———-ADMINISTRATIVE 


Herbert J. Reeves, treasurer of the 
International Silver Company, Meriden, 
Conn.; Brouwer D. McIntyre, president 
of the Monroe (Mich.) Auto Equipment 
Company; and Arthur F. Kroeger, a 
partner of the A. & H. Kroeger Organi- 
zation, New York City, have been 
elected directors of Capital Airlines. 
They replace R. J. Wilson, George W. 
Mason and Robert F. Black, resigned. 


Charles Stearns, for three years as- 
sistant secretary and assistant general 
counsel of Northwest Airlines, has re- 
signed to join the Los Angeles law 
firm of Morrow and Trippett. 


Austin E, “Cap” Lathrop, Alaska capi- 
talist-philanthropist, has been elected 
to the board of directors of Pacific 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. 


Douglas Stockdale, former manager of 
Braniff Airways in Bolivia and former 
vice president of Aerovias Braniff in 
Mexico, has been appointed special 
representative for the company’s Latin 
American Division for the eastern part 
of the United States, with headquarters 
in New York. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


W. E. “Dusty” Rhoades, director of 
flight test engineering for United Air 
Lines since January 1 and before that 
with the Air Transport Association, has 
been named coordinator of Strato- 
cruiser flight operations for United. 


Philip S. Reid, formerly superintendent 
of stations for Trans-Texas Airways, 
has been appointed assistant to Henry E. 
Erdmann, vice president of operations. 


W. Bruce Hiatt, Jr. formerly with 
Braniff Airways, has taken Reid's 
former post. 


Lester Bowen is station manager for 
Continental Air Lines at Salina, Kan., 
where it inaugurated service Septem- 
ber 26. He was formerly assistant sta- 
tion manager at El Paso. 


Robert Lockhart, Jr., a 13-year veteran 
and for the past two years assistant to 
the superintendent 
of communications 
of Pan American 
Airways’ Latin 
American Division, 
has been promoted 
to division commu- 
nications superin- 
tendent. He suc- 
ceeds Robert J. 
Gleason, who re- 
signed to become 
vice president of operations for Aero- 
nautical Radio, Inc. 


Glenn Hinkle, junior station manager 
for Pan American Airways at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, for the past year, has been 
appointed station manager at Managua, 
Nicaragua. He succeeds William H. 
Begg, who after relief duty at Curacao, 
Netherlands West Indies, will be given 
a new assignment. 
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. Herbert C. Dobbs, who 
Joins EAL—csigned recently as vice 
president-traffic of National Airlines, has 
been named head of what will eventu- 
ally be the Latin American Division of 


Eastern Air Lines. Dobbs was for 17 
years with Pan American Airways in vari- 
ous traffic and sales capacities in Latin 
America before joining National after 
the war. Eastern is currently operating 
to Puerto Rico and has a certificate from 
the U. S. to operate to Mexico City. 
Early in the summer Eastern applied for 
a network of routes in the Caribbean 
and to cities on the north coast of 
South America. 


Iowanna Meredith, a line hostess for 
Mid-Continent Airlines since 1947, has 
been advanced to assistant chief hostess, 
succeeding Jacquelin Copeland, resigned. 


Matilda Ann Stafford has been ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor of steward- 
esses for American Airlines at Mem- 
phis, replacing Mildred Alford, who 
was transferred to Dallas in the same 
capacity. 


————_TRAFFIC & SALES-————_ 


Sheldon Wells, former city traffic man- 
ager for Trans-Texas Airways at San 
Antonio, has been promoted to district 
traffic manager at El Paso. 


Andrew G. Diddel, formerly traffic and 
sales manager for Eastern Air Lines in 
Detroit, has been promoted to assistant 
to the general sales manager in New 
York. He joined EAL in 1943 as a pas- 
senger service representative in Miami. 


Bob Schoen has been promoted from 
traffic representative of Trans-Texas 
Airways to city traffic manager in 
Houston. 


J. T. Patterson, former supervisor of 
passenger and cargo for American Over- 
seas Airlines in Frankfurt, Germany, 
has been appointed chief air freight 
agent for American Airlines in Dallas. 


————MANUFACTURING—— - 


W. F. Goulding, vice president in 
charge of Curtiss-Wright Corporation's 
Export Sales Division, and Raymond w., 
Young, vice president of engineering 
of the Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion, have resigned their positions 


Mark Nevils has resigned as public re- 
lations manager of Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration. Leslie E. Neville, recently 
appointed assistant to senior vice presi- 
dent Robert L. Earle, will handle the 
corporation’s information services 


Harvey J. Gunderson, a director of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for the past four years; Chester F. 
Hockley, president of the Davison 
Chemical Corporation of Baltimore, and 
Paniel A. Evatt, financial vice president 
of the Glenn L. Martin Company, have 
been elected Martin directors. 


Warren R. Smith has been promoted to 
airector of public relations and as- 
sistant to the president of the Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corporation. He 
formerly was divisional director of 
public relations and assistant to the 
vice president and general manager of 
the company’s Aircraft Division at 
Hagerstown, Md. 


George A, Hatcher, who recently re- 
signed as domestic military sales man- 
ager for Douglas Aircraft, has been 
appointed director of customer relations 
for the Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corporation. 


Willard L. Landers, former works man- 
ager of the Aircraft Division of Fair- 
child Engine and Airplane Corporation, 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager, replacing Kenneth Bowen, re- 





Bennett 


Landers 


signed. Floyd S. Bennett, former 4as- 
sistant comptroller, has moved up to 
division comptroller, filling the posi va- 
cated when Arthur F. Flood became 
treasurer and comptroller of the er .ire 
corporation. 


Frank W. Caldwell, director of re- 
search at United Aircraft Corpora. on, 
on September 19 was presented with 
the John Scott Award for develop: ent 
of the controllable pifch propelle: im 
his former capacity as chief eng)’ cer 
and engineering manager of Ham ton 
Standard, propeller-making divisi« of 
United Aircraft. 
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Sclomon Elected President 
O° California Eastern 


muel J. Solomon, former president 
of Atlantic Airlines, unsuccessful appli- 
cant in the Middle Atlantic Area Case, 
has been elected president of California 
Eastern Airways. The company is an 
applicant for a_ certificate in CAB’s 
Transcontinental Coach Service Case. 
Andre de Saint-Phalle was advanced 
from president of Cal-Eastern to chair- 
man of the board and continues as chief 
executive officer of the company. 
Solomon was a founder and former 
president of Northeast Airlines, was 
president of the Airlines Training In- 
stitute during the war, and currently 
is a director of TACA Airways, Inc., in 
addition to his California-Eastern posi- 
tion 
R. E. McCaskey was re-elected vice 
president and general manager in charge 
of Cal-Eastern’s activities on the west 
coast. 


Davis Named Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce 


Thomas W. S. Davis, special assistant 
to the president of United Air Lines in 
Washington for the past several years, 
has been confirmed by the Senate as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. He 
will fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of John R. Alison last spring. 
Davis will not have the title of Assistant 
Secretary for Air but the White House 
said his assignment will involve chiefly 
dealings in aviation matters with various 
government agencies, including the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Post Office 
Department. 


Others in the News 

Harlan D, Fowler, inventor of the 
Fowler flap, has been awarded a John 
Price Wetherill Medal by the Franklin 
Ins!\tute, Philadelphia, “in recognition 
of wler’s many years of effort to solve 
the problem of variable lift airplane 
wil 

George Childress, for the past two 


ye chief of the industrial operations 
Sec 1, Office of Aviation Safety, Civil 
Ac iutics Administration, has been 
ap ted director of the Aviation Ex- 
te! Division of the Office of Avia- 
ti Jevelopment. He has been with 
CA since 1939. 

Col \. D. Tuttle, medical director for 
Ur Air Lines since he retired from 
the Army in 1937, has been elected 
pr nt of the Aero Medical Associa- 


Ma Gen. Victor E. Bertrandias, whose 


re ition from Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pa! vas announced recently, has been 
rec d to active duty as an advisor 
to Special Assistant to the U. S. 
Ai ree Chief of Staff for Reserve 
Fo He also becomes senior AF 
off on the Department of Defense 
Cir 1 Components Policy Board. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





'T HIS ITEM comes under the head of the neatest trick of the season. Seems 

that a couple of American Airlines’ pilots, Archie Chamberlin and Chick 
Evans, have a sure-fire plan for keeping their passengers happy. As the 
passengers are mounting the steps to board the airplane, these gentlemen 
lean out of their cockpit windows and shoot pictures of them with one of 
these new-fangled cameras that develops film in a flash. Then shortly after 
take-off the passengers are presented with pictures of themselves. Probably 
a lot of airline people are kicking themselves because they didn’t think of 
this first. 

@ 

The credit where credit is due department: The first of September 
was the first anniversary of domestic air parcel post service, but the 
Post Office Dept. forgot all about it. But not Tom Bell, TWA’s Wash- 
ington public relations manager. He showed up at the Post Office 
complete with birthday cake and a pretty stewardess. The stewardess 
presented the cake to Postmaster General Donaldson, who cut it up 
and gave everyone a piece. By the merest of coincidences there was 
a photographer present. TWA stole a march on the other airlines by 
getting the publicity, and Post Office officials, who called up and told 
us the story, were happy to have been reminded of the anniversary 
and were also pleased with the publicity. They also decided that Tom 
Bell doesn’t miss a bet. 

* 


New words and phrases: We note in TWA’s Skyliner a new (at least to us) 
abbreviation. It’s VET, which translated means “very experienced traveler” 
.. . An Hawaiian newspaperman recently traveled over the Northwest Air- 
lines’ system in preparing a series of stories. He later wrote Joe Ferris, 
NWA publicity director, a thank-you note in which he stated that “you ap- 
parently have the youngest and most energetic staff of praise agents of any 
airline.” Joe calls attention to the new phrase, “praise agents.” 

. 

During our recent visit to the headquarters of Wisconsin Central 
Airlines, we were told the story of the town on the WCA system 
where a proposal was before the town council to install a ceiling 
light at the airport. This particular town hadn’t had air service very 
long and the city fathers weren’t exactly well educated on aviation 
developments. It was explained that this light was directed upward 
in order to measure ceilings, following which one of the councilmen 
said he’d be darned if he was going to vote for a gadget like that. 
“Why, it would blind all the pilots coming in here,” said he. It was 
only after a great deal more explaining on the value of ceiling lights 
and assurances that the pilots would be safe that he reluctantly gave 
in. Sounds like some educational work to be done. 

e 

We had a gripe the other day from an airline employe (and it isn’t the 
first time we’ve heard it). He’s stationed in the western part of the country 
and, during vacation, brought his family east by riding passes on other air- 
lines. His gripe was about the way some of the airlines (one major carrier 
in particular) kick around passholders from other airlines. “My family and 
I sat around a midwest airport all night, trying to get out on a flight,” he 
said. “I’ve been in the business long enough to know whether or not an 
agent is really trying to get us out. And the best I can say about this one 
airline is that the effort was half-hearted. Sure, I’m riding a pass and I don’t 
expect to be treated like a king, but I like to think they’re doing all they 
can. After all, my company extends them the same privilege. On the other 
hand, some of the smaller airlines knocked themselves out trying to take 
care of us.” As the guy says, he doesn’t expect royal treatment, but he'd 
like some of the agents to remember that they may have occasion to ride 
passes through his station. A word to the wise should be sufficient. 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines’ people are still scratching their 
heads about an incident connected with last month’s renaming of 
Paducah-McCracken Airport as Barkley Field in honor of the Vice 
President. The local Junior Chamber of Commerce chartered a C&S 
DC-3 and sold scenic flights during the day to Kentucky Lake at $3.50 
per head (12 flights at 99.2% load factor). The unusual thing was 
that one Paducahan, a farmer, was on board eight out of the 12 flights. 
And he said that the only thing he didn’t like about it was that he 
got to the airport too late to get a seat on the first four trips. 





A usual stopping point 
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the new automatic anti-skid AIRCRAFT SAFETY. BRAKING SYSTEM 





The need for an automatic braking system 
that masterminds every braking situation 
has been apparent for many years, and has 
become more acute.with the advent of jet- 
type aircraft. 

The dramatic answer to this need is 


Hytrol, conceived and developed over a 


equipment. 














A Hytrol stopping point 
ae ete | pie 


3%-year period by the Boeing Airplane 
Company. The proved achievements of 
Hytrol appear at the right. 

Hytrol is now being manufactured and 
sold by Hydro-Aire, Inc., one of America’s 


leading suppliers of specialized airc.aft 
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A landing point 


hevements of Hytrol » eliminates the human error in braking... 


; instantly gives positive operation under such 
variable conditions as wet, muddy or icy 
runways, tire pressure and wear, speed and 
weight of plane, pilot landing technique, etc. 


> prevents tire skidding 


» reduces stopping distance 334% to 50%. 
> cuts landing time to a minimum; Hytrol 
> «reatly increases tire life, with correspond- equipped planes can land and stop in a far shorter 
ng decrease in maintenance time. distance and turn off the runway sooner. 


i) as. 


» lows planes to make minimum stops dur- _ permits minimum stopping on rejected takeoffs. 
ig emergency landings on short runways. 





ane > can be quickly installed on any type airplane; 
. of » tains braking efficiency approaching the small size of HYDRO-AIRE Hytrol is a 
eoretical maximum. negligible weight consideration. 
ind ; 
for further particulars write today 
-a’s a EVERY JET 
aft 


Burbank, California + 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 






























































OPERATIONS—MAINTENANCE 





Year-End Negotiations Due 


For Mechanics 


By Wi.1aAmM D. PERREAULT 


The time for renegotiating airline me- 
chanic contracts is coming up soon. 
Among the contracts about due for re- 
consideration are those of United Air 
Lines, Trans World Airline, Eastern, 
American, Pan American and Western 
Air Lines. These agreements normally 
terminate on December 31 of each year 
and notice of renegotiations, if there are 
to be any, must be filed at least 30 days 
earlier. 

There are few fields in which the 
basic wages were so low in 1940, made 
such major gains in the intervening 
years, and still remain at moderate 
levels. Airline managements feel that 
mechanic wages are adequate. The 
unions point out that wages are mod- 
erate compared to existing levels in 
other skilled trades and in comparison 
with the cost of living. 


Wage History. Present day pay 
rates for. mechanics, as distinguished 
from sub-supervisory levels in mainte- 
nance, average between $1.58 and $1.88 
per hour. In many of the lines there 
are shift differentials for mechanics 
working on afternoon and night shifts. 
There are also longevity payments, 
usually a penny an hour per year of 
company service. 

In a recent arbitration case, Capital 
Airlines presented the following sum- 
mary of wage increases among airline 
mechanics: 


$s 
£3 39 2s 
gie322932 
BoSeStean 
Capital 35c 46.5c 81.5c* 
American 26 54 80 
Cé&s 43 50 93 
Delta 33 44 TT 
Eastern 26 47 713 
Mid Continent 38 46 84 
Northeast 25 42 67 
Trans World 27 57 84 


*Capital has since raised wages 6c per 
hour. 


Controversy. It should be pointed 
out that about 20c of the total increase 
shown here resulted when the work 
week was cut from 48 to 40 hours in 
1946. At that time the airlines raised 
the hourly wages of mechanics about 
20% so that take-home pay remained 
constant while working hours were re- 
duced about 16%. 

The airlines generally consider that 
this raise in hourly wages was one 
round of increases and that the next 
request will be the fourth. The unions 
have a tendency to ignore this 20c as an 
actual raise since the take-home pay 
of the mechanic, his ability to maintain 
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of Six Lines . 


‘or improve his living standard in the 


face of rising prices, did not change. 

All but one of the airlines have con- 
tracts with their maintenance person- 
nel. Delta Air Lines’ mechanics are 
not organized under any of the trade 
unions. Otherwise, the majority of air- 
lines are included in either the Trans- 
pert Worker’s Union of the CIO, the 
International Association of Machinists 
or the United Auto Workers. 

With the TWU are American, and 
Pan American. Capital, Colonial, East- 
ern, National, Northeast, TWA, and 
United mechanics are part of the IAM. 
Braniff, Chicago and Southern, Conti- 
nental, Mid-Continent and Western Air 
Lines are organized with the UAW. 


ALPA & Mechanics. Periodically, the 
rumor sweeps through the airlines that 
the Air Line Pilots Association is about 
to start organizing mechanics. That 
rumor is making the rounds once more. 
Whether or not there is any truth in 
the rumor, there appears to be a close 
tie between the two groups that would 
provide certain mutual benefits. 

With the trend in pilot numbers on 
the downgrade, an alliance with me- 
chanics might provide the new strength 
which some quarters feel the organiza- 
tion could use. When either group, the 
mechanics or pilots, fail to observe the 
picket lines of the other group, the ef- 
fectiveness of the strike is weakened. 

But the question remains: “Will 
$800-1200 a month pilots walk off their 
jobs to protect the rights of $250-275 a 
month mechanics?” If the ALPA is 
actually considering the organization of 
mechanics, this will be a strong factor 
in demands made of the airlines. It 
would appear to be a poor year in which 
to start a competitive scramble to see 
who could get the most money for the 
mechanics and votes for the union. 


Next Round. What the unions will 
ask of the airlines in the next rounc has 


not been disclosed. The general feeling 
is that wage increases will not pla’ so 
dominate a part in the coming n-go- 
tiations as in previous years. Ins’ead, 
moderate increases along with dem inds 
for additional “benefits” are more li ely. 

Benefits can include more paid oli- 
days, additional sick leave, more vaca- 
tion, etc. But the unions are expected 
to be looking for pension plans for me- 
chanics. Any accomplishments in this 
field in 1950 would be but a start. Pen- 
sions in 1950 would have to be through 
company plans. The unions are more 
interested in bringing airline mechanics 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

The seasonal fluctuations in mainte- 
nance jobs and the shifting of airline 
centers, as has occurred in the last few 
years, have made the unions turn with 
interest to the RR act since it provides 
protection on an additive basis even 
though the worker changes employers. 
It also provides dividends about six 
times as high as Social Security. This 
plan, which would require Congres- 
sional legislation, calls for contributions 
equaling 6% of the worker’s wage from 
both the employer and employe. 


Return on Investment. What are the 
airlines getting for their money? Un- 
like most trades, the airline mechanic's 
job has taken on entirely new aspects in 
the past decade. Despite attempts on 
the part of the airlines to break jobs 
down to simplest denominators, set up 


special crews for many types of work 
and even assign separate crews for dif- 
ferent airplane types, the mechanic of 


today has to be a high caliber craftsman 
to do his job properly. 

That he is accomplishing this end is 
borne out by the ever improving safety 
record of the airlines. Not that the me- 
chanic is solely responsible for this rec- 
ord, but almost every mechanic in the 
airlines performs some daily task which 
could bring disaster to the airplane if it 
were improperly handled. 

It has been argued that specialization 


Straight-Time Hourly Mechanic Wages, March, 1949 
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in the airlines has reached a point where 
mechanic assignments are becoming 
simpier. There are such jobs in some 
depa:tments, particularly in component 
overnaul. But in line maintenance ac- 
tivities and in many phases of overhaul, 


the mechanic must have an ever in- 
creasing range of technical knowledge. 


Earned Progress. Few mechanics who 
are with the airlines any period of time 
fail to progress. Moving into positions 
as lead mechanics, inspectors and fore- 
men, the mechanic must have extensive 
knowledge of electrical and electronic 
systems, high pressure hydraulic sys- 
tems, structural repair, heating and air 
conditioning systems, ffire control, 
powerplant operation and trouble shoot- 
ing, control operation and rigging, etc. 
These are not simple mechanical tasks. 
They are sciences that must be mas- 
tered prior to advancement. 

There are few people, even within 
the industry, who realize the growing 
responsibilities that are being heaped 
upon maintenance personnel. The air- 
lines are doing a good deal in training 
mechanics through classroom work and 
by bulletins, manuals and other aids. 
For this reason many companies feel 
that the real talent of the airline me- 
chanic is obtained within the airline at 
airline expense. 

These are a few of the reasons why 
it is difficult to determine what the 
trends in pay will be. The job is 
changing at such a pace that any stabil- 
izing in wages may have to await a 
leveling off in job performance require- 
ments 


L-749A Constellation Gets 
First ICAO Certification 


First aircraft to be certificated for in- 
ternational operation in compliance with 
the newly effective airworthiness stand- 
ards the International Civil Aviation 


Organization was the first of Lockheed 
Airc: Corp.’s Model 749A Constella- 
tions having the new high gross weight 
of 10700 Iks. The plane was delivered 
to KL 1 in September. 

The increase from the L-749’s gross 
takex weight of 102,000 lbs. to the 
L-74 107,000 Ibs. marks the fifth time 
in fix ears that a weight increase has 
been rmitted for the Constellation. 
Initia mstellation takeoff weight was 
86,25¢ S. 

Un the new weight conditions and 
using gh activity factor propellers, 
Lock!) 4 engineers report the L-749A 
will y 21 to 24% more payload and 
= iire 20% less runway for take- 
or, 

Fu loaded for a 3,500-mile non- 
Stop , the L-749A will takeoff from 
a 45 runway. Formerly 5,050 ft. 
were uired for the 102,000-lb. L-749 
unde nilar conditions. 


Ca; y payload of the 46-passenger 


Versi: standard for the long-range 
Cons ion) is 13,462 Ibs. 

The st L-749A delivered to KLM 
was ipped with 15-ft. Curtiss 830 
OCTO, 2 1, 1949 
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With the 


prin- 
Model Gear— .inies designed in- 
to this model gear, Henry M. Henion, 


vice president, Airways Engineering 
Corp., claims that wear on transport and 
other heavy aircraft tires will be sharply 
reduced. Each wheel is mounted on an 
active shaft coupled through a differ- 
ential gear. Normally the wheels are 
free to turn independently. By means 
of a cockpit switch, the pilot is able to 
lock the differentials so that the wheels 
rotate when the aircraft is being towed 
through a sharp maneuver. The forced 
rotation prevents scuffing and eliminates 
need for turntables, Henion claims. 


propellers, but Hamilton Standard 2F17 
propellers, which have the same ac- 
tivity factor of 120, also may be used 
A 5,000-lb. increase in the landing 
weight to 89,500 lbs. also has been cer- 
tificated for the L-749A with a new 
Bendix brake of increased capacity. 


NMB Rules NWA Supervisors 
Entitled to Union Voice 


In a precedent-establishing ruling on 
a petition of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, the National Medi- 
ation Board held that seven classes of 
foremen and supervisory employes of 
Northwest Airlines have the legal right 
to be represented by a bargaining unit 
in their relationships with their em- 
ployers. 

Previously, all decisions on who are 
subordinate officials had been made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but the NMB asserted in its ruling that 
it has the right to determine the ques- 
tion where airlines are concerned. 

“The argument that this Board should 
draw a line beyond which self-organiza- 
tion may not extend proceeds on the 
misconception that this Board, by deny- 
ing recourse to the machinery of the 
Act, could thereby prevent persons from 
exercising their ‘fundamental’ right to 
form or join labor organizations,” the 
Board declared, adding that such is “not 
a fact.” It ordered an election in the 
Northwest case. 





Most WNA Military Flights 
Moved to Ease Congestion 


Washington National Airport has been 
relieved of some of the military traffic 
that has long contributed to the over- 
crowding of the field, especially in in- 
strument weather. 

In a new agreement signed by De- 
partment of Defense and Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, the military agreed 
to shift all but its VIP and interna- 
tional flights from National to nearby 
military installations such as Andrews 
AF Base, Anacostia Naval Air Station, 
and Bolling AF Base. 

Under terms of the agreement, which 
is for an indefinite period, the Air Force 
transferred to CAA title to the Military 
Air Transport Service passenger and 
freight terminal buildings and certain 
other facilities originally constructed for 
the Air Transport Command and used 
by MATS for the past 14 months. MATS 
will retain sufficient space in the two 
terminal buildings, however, for the 
servicing of passengers and cargo from 
such military flights as still have to land 
or depart there. 

The agreement makes increased space 
available to the commercial airlines for 
the handling of air freight and will also 
make possible an increase in the num- 
ker of international airline flights origi- 
nating and terminating in Washington 
The former MATS passenger terminal, 
near the north end of the field, includes 
customs, immigration and quarantine 
stations. 


Silverstein Named Research 
Chief for NACA Laboratory 


Abe Silverstein, 41-year-old scientist 
who delivered the annual Wright 
Brothers Lecture before the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences last Decem- 
ber, has been named chief of research 
at the Lewis Flight Propulsion Labora- 
tory of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics. 

Silverstein, chief of the wind tunnel 
and flight research division at Lewis 
since 1945, fills the vacancy created by 
the transfer of Addison M. Rothrock 
to NACA’s Washington staff as an as- 
sistant director for aeronautical research. 


C-W Offers C-46 Training 


The airplane division of Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation is offering a service 
and technical assistance plan to com- 
mercial operators of C-46 Curtiss Com- 
mando transport planes. 

On-the-spot training of the operators’ 
personnel by qualified field representa- 
tives of the corporation in maintenance 
and operating problems will be a fea- 
ture of the program. Also, C-W will 
furnish supplementary information on 
all technical publications and handbooks 
and supply data on all engineering 
changes. More than 50 civilian opera- 
tors now use C-46’s. 
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UNITED AIR LINES SALUTES 
A MASTER PLAN FOR THE——-. 
ELECTRONIC AGE OF FLIGHT 
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O most of you, RTCA SC-31 is a new and unfamiliar code in these alpha- 

























betical times. Yet RTCA SC-31 is neither a code nor a formula. It stands 
for Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics, Special Committee 31 —a 
group of men drawn together from every major activity in aviation, meeting 
to plan aviation development that fully utilizes electronic aids and other 
scientific advances. One of their major purposes was to improve the year- 
‘round dependability of air transportation. Each man brought to the others 
his own ideas of what course that development should take. After months 
of unstinting and unselfish labor, this distinguished group evolved a master ) 
plan for the Electronic Age of Flight. RTCA SC-31 is truly the symbol of a great 


new era in aviation. 


“Represented in RTCA SC-31 


(Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics — Special Committee 31) 


Department of State Federal Communications ; 
Treasury Department Commission 
(U.S. Coast Guard) Aircraft Owners and 

Department of the Air Force Pilots Association M 
Department of the Navy Radio Manufacturers Association 

Civil Aeronautics Administration Air Transport Association ; 

Civil Aeronautics Board of America ; ?P 
Air Line Pilots Association Aeronautical Radio, Inc. } 
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To appreciate what has taken place in commercial avia- 
tion under RTCA SC-31, recall the uncertainty of air- 
line departures and arrivals during the winter, as it was 
a few years ago. Then note the tremendous improve- 
ment. One typical large airport gives us this example: 


In the winter months of 1946-47 more than 3800 
flights were cancelled at LaGuardia Airport be- 
cause of traffic congestion resulting from weather 
conditions. Last winter, no flights were cancelled 
due to traffic congestion. 


In the same winter months of 1946-47, only 13 
per cent of airline flights operating under instru- 
ment flying weather conditions at LaGuardia 
Airport, arrived on time. Last winter, 79 per cent 

airline flights operated on time in such weather 


nditions. 
Sim lar improvement was accomplished at Chicago and 
other major terminals. In the coming winter, the record 
of ‘ependability will improve even more. 
at is responsible for this outstanding improve- 
me .? To a great extent, the answer is a realistic 
app cation of present facilities leading to a new sys- 
ten. of all-weather navigation and traffic control 
dey .ed by RTCA SC-31. The system was developed 
at direction of the Air Coordinating Committee, 
in » with the recommendations of the President’s 
Air >licy Commission and the Congressional Aviation 
Pol: . Board. 
T's new airway control system, first and foremost, 
wil. ive America the means to operate the tightest- 
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knit, most secure air defense it has ever had. In the 
second place, it enables commercial airlines to provide 
air travelers with a standard of on-time dependability 
never before possible. 

Stated in its simplest form, the system uses elec- 
tronic facilities, in the air and on the ground, to make 
the operation of military, commercial and private air- 
planes dependable under all conditions of weather. 
It is accomplished by new Airway Traffic Control pro- 
cedures and by electronic facilities such as Instrument 
Landing System, Precision Beam Radar, Radar Sur- 
veillance and other well-tried airway and airport aids. 

The impressive cut in schedule delays and can- 
cellations is due to great improvement in air navigation 
control and more efficient handling of air traffic which 
the system has already made possible. 

Even brighter than what has already been accom- 
plished are the plans for expanding present electronic 
facilities and developing new devices to keep pace with 
the future growth in air transportation. 

The work of RTCA SC-31 is a splendid example 
of what really can be done for the national welfare 
by men who harmonize their differences in the common 
good — making America stronger, more useful in the 
family of free nations. 


PRESIDENT, UNITED AIR LINES 
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P & W Developing Compound 
Engines Rated at 5500 hp 


The much-discussed Pratt & Whitney 
R-4360-VDT (variable discharge tur- 
bine) compound engine is now con- 
sidered obsolete, a Pratt and Whitney 
engineer stated last week, but P & W 
is now in the process of developing a 
new compound engine series which may 
offer power ratings as high as 5500 
horsepower and “rather spectacular” 
range capabilities. The new series will 
employ the basic principles of the VDT 
engine, but with design improvements 
making possible a more powerful and 
more efficient engine. 

The original version of the VDT was 
rated at 4,000 horsepower and in addi- 
tion had several hundred pounds of 
thrust. The added power was obtained 
by harnessing the exhaust gases in two 
ways: by recapturing them and chan- 
neling them back into the engine through 
an aftercooler as a power feed-back and 
as a miniature jet engine, producing the 
jet thrust by directing the exhaust gases 
through a turbine. 

The exhaust nozzle at the rear was 
adjustable, permitting the ejection of 
the gases at the most efficient discharge 
speed (hence the name, variable dis- 
charge turbine). The mechanism which 
utilized the exhaust gases was a Gen- 
eral Electric CHM-2 two-stage super- 
charger. 

This information was included in a 
discussion on new power plant develop- 
ments by W. W. Doolittle, assistant 
supervisor of the Pratt and Whitney 
service school, during an engine sym- 





posium jointly sponsored by P & W and 
Airwork Corp., overhaul and mainte- 
nance company, at Airwork’s Millville, 
N. J., base. The symposium was part 
of a P & W program to provide its dis- 
tributors with a more thorough under- 
standing of its products. 


Refinements. The new series will 
operate along the same lines but will 
have a number of design refinements. 
In addition, Doolittle said, both General 
Electric and Westinghouse have devel- 
oped new supercharging units which 
promise increased power and efficiency 
from the compounding system. The re- 
finements in the new series will permit 
the engines to operate normally at 
manifold pressures above 70 inches of 
mercury and will allow continuous 
operation at altitudes above 50,000 ft., 
he added. 

In. addition to Doolittle’s discussion, 
which was entitled “Developing Tomor- 
row’s Aircraft Engines,” the program 
consisted of a second lecture by Doo- 
little, “Manufacturing the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Wasp Major Engine” and a dis- 
cussion on “Operation Problems and 
Use of the Power Calculator,” a com- 
puter which gives the optimum power 
settings for a given altitude and desired 
horsepower, delivered by A. L. Mac- 
Clain, P & W’s chief installations liaison 
engineer. MacClain also conducted an 
open forum. 

Francis L. Hine, president and treas- 
urer of Airwork Corp., served as chair- 


Enai . Officials of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of United 
ngine Symposium— Aircraft Corp. and Airwork Corp., overhaul and main- 
tenance company, inspect a newly-overhauled P & W engine in Airwork's Millville, N. J., 


shop. Left to right, they are: 


A. L. MacClain, chief installations liaison engineer 


for P & W; J. V. Thompson, executive vice president of Airwork; and W. W. Doolittle, 


assistant supervisor of P & W's service school. 


MacClain and Doolittle conducted an 


engine symposium at Airwork's base. 
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man of the meeting, which was attended 
by about 100 representatives of oper- 
ators and suppliers. 

Overhauling Continentals. An <ir- 
work official disclosed that the overhaul 
company has just started handling over- 
haul and maintenance of Continental 
E-185 engines, which power the Beech 
Bonanza and the Ryan Navion. This is 
Airwork’s first light engine, previous 
work having been confined to heavier 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney engines, 
but Airwork is confident that there is 
a real market in light engine overhaul 
The only place now handling the E-185 
work is the Continental plant at Mus- 
kegon, Mich., and Airwork believes it 
can overhaul the personal plane power 
plants at a lower cost. 

Airwork, located on the site of the 
war-time Millville Army Air Base, has 
two main overhaul shops, each with 
10,000 ft. of floor space, a 2,500 square 
foot accessory overhaul shop and a test 
shop, in addition to several warehouses 
The company, which has been in busi- 
ness since Nov., 1946, now employs about 
90 maintenance technicians and is turn- 
ing out about 30 engines a month, chiefly 
P & W-R-1830’s and R-2000’s. 

Among the commercial operators, Air- 
work’s chief customers are Transconti- 
nental & Western Air, Colonial Airlines, 
Trans-Caribbean Aijrlines and _ All- 
American Airways. Airwork has also 
handled jobs for the Chinese, Greek and 
Pakistan governments, and _ Icelandic 
Airways. The company’s accessory 
overhaul shop is now engaged in re- 
conditioning. more than 600 carburetors 
for the Navy. 


Modified Convair Liner 
Undergoing CAA Tests 


A modified Convair Liner featuring 
all recent improvements in that ship is 
now undergoing CAA certification tests 
in San Diego. Among the improve- 
ments that are incorporated are a re- 
vised landing gear system, improved in- 
strument panel and electrical reloca- 
tions. Although generally meeting the 
same specification as American Aijir- 
lines’ Convairs, the interior has been 
revised to have three seats on each side 


aft of the entrance facing each other 
so arm rests can be removed to convert 
the seats into lounges or into two berths. 
Two seats have also been reserve’ on 


each side of the aisle to make the in- 
stullation of two card tables possib’e. 

The lounge and berths were inst illed 
to show potential customers the ssi- 
bilities of this ship in executive use as 
well as an airline transport. The ship 
has inherited the number “927” v hich 
was the number of Convair’s old 3-24 
transport. 

New Titles: To give its ove! seas 
station managers more prestige in heir 
dealings with local governments and 
officials, Trans World Airline has » ven 
all such managers, including the > :an- 
ager at Gander, the new title of dis- 
trict operations manager. 
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Champion Conference 
Highly Successful 


Champion Spark Plug Co. held its 
1949 aircraft spark plug and _ ignition 
conference at the Hotel Secor in To- 
ledo, O., Sept. 6-8, with about 100 tech- 
nical representatives of suppliers, en- 
gine manufacturers, oil companies, etc., 
as well as all of the American carriers 
and Philippine Air Lines, Sabena and 
the Canadian carriers in attendance. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
discuss new methods of eliminating the 
greatest single mechanical cause of air- 
line delay—ignition trouble. An ex- 
ample of the magnitude of ignition diffi- 
culties was contained in a report from 
American Airlines to the effect that 
ignition trouble costs that airline more 
than $1,000,000 a year in delays, extra 
labor, etc. According to the American 
representative, $8,500 a year is ex- 
pended on ignition work on a single 
Convair-Liner, while a DC-4 costs $6,- 
700. 


The conference was conducted on a 
“knowledge pool” basis. Four chair- 
men ,or moderators (A. W. Kuhn, Pan 
American; Paul Kovac, American; R. L. 
Anderson, Chicago & Southern; and 
R. E. McDonald of Northwest) sat at a 
head table and presented questions to 
the rest of the assembly, with volun- 
teers who had had experience with the 
subject answering. 

The questions were taken from a pre- 
pared list of 96 which had been sub- 
mitted by the operators before the 
meeting. Fields covered in the ques- 
tion and answer period included spark 
plug design and construction, lead foul- 
ing, other spark plug fouling, associ- 
ated difficulties, general spark plug per- 
formance, spark plug maintenance and 
testing methods and equipment, igni- 
tion stems, magnetos, ignition ana- 
lyzers and miscellaneous subjects. There 
was considerable discussion of the mer- 
its ef ‘he Scintilla low-tension ignition 
system and the General Electric low- 
tensic high-frequency system as a 
means of reducing delays caused by ig- 
nition ‘roubles. 


Fou'»g Problems. In addition to de- 
sign acteristics of spark plugs, con- 
sider: attention was given to engine 
operat procedures as a cause of foul- 
ing. 

Sev airline representatives men- 
tioned ‘at they had encountered plug 
foulins n conjunction with the use of 
“flyay oils. W. V. Hanley of Stand- 
ard O of California reported that his 
comp; has discovered the sodium 
conten. of these rust-prevention oils to 
be the gent responsible for such foul- 
ing. American Airways mentioned 
that t! ir standard practice has been 
to rur a new engine three times with 
acom te oil drain after each running 
before © engine is used in flight. This 
has ter ied to reduce oil fouling. 

One § the highlights of the confer- 
ence s the opening discussion by 
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CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY'S recent three-day conference in Toledo attracted 
100 industry representatives to discuss new methods of eliminating ignition trouble as 


a source of mechanical delay. 


The meeting was conducted on a question and answer 


basis, with moderators at the head table presenting the problems to the rest of the 
assembly, as shown here. 


Champion’s chief engineer, Howard 
Vogel, who covered the general fea- 
tures of spark plug design, materials 
and construction and told along what 
lines Champion is working to improve 
the efficiency and durability of its 
products. 

After the two-day question and an- 
swer session in Toledo, the conferees 


TO PILOTS 
‘PILOT AIRCRAFT, 


RADIO 
AND AIRCRAFT 
SYSTEM ENGINEERS 


spent the final day of the conference 
touring Champion’s two  plants—the 
manufacturing plant at Toledo and the 
ceramic plant at Detroit. Champion is 
turning out 500,000 automotive and about 
10,000 aircraft plugs daily in the To- 
ledo plant. The aircraft plugs are manu- 
factured in facilities completely separate 
from the automotive plug plant. 


FREEDOM 
OF CONTROL 


PILOT 
FATIGUE 


with the Type F-11 Isolation Amplifier 


The new A.R.C. 


CAATC No. 1R4-1 


Isolation Ampli- 


important 


and on long flights. 
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fier performs two 
radio 
control functions that have long presented 
problems. (1) Each pilot has independent 
selection of up to ten audio input channels 
in any combination—without cross-cockpit 
interference. Radio functions may be dele- 
gated so that each pilot works at peak 
efficiency in complex navigational and 
communication situations. (2) It operates 
individual cockpit speakers, with ear- 
phones instantly available if desired. Since 
the CAA no longer requires wearing of 
headphones when cockpit speakers are a 





installed, the A.R.C. Isolation Amplifier 
relieves pilots of considerable discomfort 
and fatigue—particularly in hot weather } 


Weight: 8 lbs. CAA Type-Certifi- 
cated. Immediate delivery in 14 
or 28 volt dc models. Complete 


No cross-cockp@ 
interterence. 
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Individual speaker operation toe 
pilot ond co-pilot. 


technical details on request. 
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The newest member of the Lockheed Constellation family is the Union of 
South Africa. This government recently purchased a fleet of these 320-mile- 
an-hour transports for the South African Airways. Now, four members of the 
great Commonwealth of Nations fly the majestic Constellation. 
Australia is represented by Qantas Empire Airways, India by Air India 
International and the United Kingdom by the British Overseas Airways Corp., 
all flying the Constellation. Eight other major world airlines also fly, 
and many have reordered, this famous tried and proven 
airliner, still the world’s most reordered four-engined transport. 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 
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able from American AVIATION. 


Direct Cost 
Crews wade 
Av. Fuel & Oil 
Traffic 
Maintenance 
Major Overhaul 


. $ 5,625,477 
10,526,097 
3,844,472 
11,644,310 
11,836,108 


Total Direct $43,476,464 


Direct Cost 
Crew 
Av. Fuel & Oil .. 
Traffic 
Maintenance 
Major Overhaul 


Total Direct 
Support Cost 
Other Base Cost 


Total Support 
Total Cost Per Flying Hr. 


Douglas C-47 Type Aircraft 
Douglas C-54 Type Aircraft 
Douglas C-74 Type Aircraft 
Boeing YC-97 Type Aircraft 
Lockheed C-121 Type Aircraft 


Military Air Transport Service 
Reports Operating Costs 


The following table of operating costs of MATS airplanes is contained in MATS’ 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949. Limited numbers of copies are avail- 


Cost Air Transport Functions 


Hourly Transport Operating Costs 
(Weighted Average) 


Douglas 
C-47 

$ 11.51 
20.88 
8.40 16.60 
25.72 
16.64 

$ 83.15 


$ 65.42 
Admin. & Overhead 14.07 


$ 79.49 
$162.64 


Cost Air Transport Functions By Units 
Scheduled & Non Scheduled Transport Operations 


Cost Per 
Transport 


$1.1823 


Support Cost 
Other Base Cost 


Pee $32,145,727 
Administration & Overhead 


6,904,860 


$39,050,587 
82,527,051 


Total Support . 
Total Operating Cost 


Boeing Lockheed 
YC-97 C-121 


Douglas 
C-74 


Douglas 
C-54 


$ 52.36 
77.86 
22.52 
32.28 
79.67 


$264.69 


$ 56.97 
92.52 
24.51 
71.95 
125.59 


$104.75 
98.29 
38.27 
152.29 
89.67 


$ 22.55 
45.10 


51.02 
54.71 
$189.98 $371.54 $483.27 
$386.99 
84.17 
$471.16 
$842.70 


$287.27 

70.07 
$357.34 
$840.61 


$132.80 $195.62 
28.22 46.44 


$242.06 
$506.75 


$161.02 
$351.00 


Cost Per Cost Per 
Cargo Ton Mile Cargo Ton Mile 
Mile Utilized Generated 


$ .8545 $ 5118 
2.0375 5323 3983 
3.8157 2890 2490 
4.3951 7239 .6739 
2.2102 4833 4303 











Plane News 





Pan American Airways has announced 
acquisition of a 36% interest in Middle 
East Airlines, the Lebanese airline, in 
exchange for three DC-3’s, other ma- 
terials and equipment. 

British Overseas Airways Corp. on 
September 30 withdrew its Liberators 
from Montreal-London service. The 
planes, which had been on the route 
for the past eight years, were originally 
responsible for return aircraft ferry serv- 
ice and have been used since the war 
by BOAC as freighters and for crew 
training. 

Eastern Air Lines has completed the 
conversion of one of its DC-3's to in- 
corporate integral loading steps in the 
main cabin door, larger cargo doors and 
relocated buffet. The changes mean a 
weight increase of 69 pounds but are 
expected to cut ground handling time 
from 8 to 2 or 3 minutes when refuelling 
is not required. All EAL DC-3’s are 
scheduled for this modification within 
the next 12 months. 


Flying Tigers Buy Planes 


The Flying Tiger Line, through pur- 
chase or lease, has acquired six addi- 
tional all-Bargo planes which cost about 
$330,000 and boosted the line’s freight- 
carrying capacity by 75,000 lbs. or more 
than 50%. The new aircraft, five C-46’s 
and one C-54, were to be put into serv- 
ice about October 1 on the Tiger Line’s 
routes between Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco and New York and New England, 
via the industrial midwest. 

Operationally, the C-54 was to be 
used on a “hot shot” transcontinental 
schedule involving few stops and the 
carriage of heavy loads of long-distance 
freight. The smaller twin-engined ships 
were to augment the main transconti- 
nental schedules, serving additional ci- 
ties and increasing service frequencies 
at such points. 

The carrier’s fleet now totals 15 air- 
craft, including seven C-54’s, five C-46’s 
and three C-47’s. 


4\ 








SPARK PLUG ELBOWS 









110° ELBOW 
AN 3104-2 
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70° ELBOW 
AN 3104-1 


' oa 
Spark plug elbows manufactured by 
the Electrical and Mechanical Desigr 
Corporation are made to meet the 
rigid specifications of the military 
services. 


We also design and manufacture 
elbows to meet special applications. 
We are currently manufacturing el- 
bows made of brass, steel and 
stainless steel of various sizes. 


Our representative in your territory 
will be pleased to call and give you 
all detailed information regarding our 
products. 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL 
DESIGN CORPORATION 


FACTORY 


Box 808-A, R.F.D. 1 
Rahway, New Jersey 
Phone: 7-3381 


Detroit Office 


8-247 General Motors Bldg. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
Phone: Trinity 1-9260 


Washington, D. C. Office 


1346 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Phone: Hudson 7313 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 





ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY, a British engine manufacturer, is flight testing a 
modified DC-3 equipped with two Mamba turbo-prop engines. These 
engines are axial flow turbines rated at 1425 hp. plus about 300 Ibs. thrust. 
This is a higher rating than has been in use with the Mamba engine. Use of 
the Mamba, which has accumulated some 8,000 hours development running, 
would permit the DC-3’s (Dakotas) to meet ICAO requirements and this 
makes the aircraft competitive with the Super DC-3, although the latter modi- 
fication also increases cabin capacity and provides for other changes. Maxi- 
mum range of the Mamba-powered DC-3 is about 750 miles. Another turbo- 
prop-powered DC-3 conversion using Rolls-Royce Dart engines, as used on the 
Viscount but rated at about 1400 hp., is also scheduled for flight testing in 
the immediate future. A third turbo-prop, the Napier Naiad is also under 
consideration. 
de Havilland is operating an interesting engine overhaul plan for 
operators of their engines such as used in the Rapide and Dove. For 
a flat sum, the manufacturer replaces the used engine with a newly 
overhauled engine. For Gypsy engines, as used in the Dove, the price 
is about 600 pounds, whatever that is in current day currency prices. 
Until recently it was about $2400. This price includes the complete 
powerplant built up to the operator’s specification and a new engine 


guarantee. 
* 


One of the most amazing items to be noted in an aircraft factory is at de 
Havilland’s plant where the Redux metal to metal bonding is in use. This 
process of joining metals is used extensively in the Comet in place of rivet- 
ing. In one application to the wing of a fighter aircraft made of plywood 
and metal, the spar is of wood with metal spar flanges “glued” to the main 
member. In this particular wing there are all types of combinations with 
metal to metal, metal to wood and wood to wood combinations. 

- 


The Vickers Viking, in service with British European Airways, uses 
liquid deicing for the wing instead of deicer boots or thermally heated 
wing. The anti-icing fluid is introduced onto the wing at the leading 
edge through porous metal strips which lets it pass over the critical 
areas. BEA claims that this method leaves the wing in quite a mess 
since the fluid has some body and tends to collect dirt. 

e 


Most British transports use pneumatic rather than hydraulic brakes and 
these are generally controlled by hand grips, similar to those used on English 
bicycles, attached to the control wheel in the cockpit. In recent years there 
has been an increasing amount of discussion over the relative merits of hand 
operated vs. pedal operated brakes. As a result the Vickers Viscount, the 
turbo-prop transport, will have provisions for brake application either by 
hand or foot. 

* 

In order to insure maximum time intervals between overhauls of 
accessories, British European Airways has made arrangements wi) 
the manufacturers of Smiths autopilot, and other manufacturers, ‘0 
pay for overhauls on a scale which reflects greater pay for longer 
service life. The scale is arranged to provide the overhaul agency 
with an incentive to increase unit life and thus cut down service 
troubles. A similar arrangement is being worked out for the Rol':- 
Royce Dart engines which will power the Viscount. 

— 

In the Percival Prince, an 8-10 passenger feeder transport, the eme: gency 
exits are located in the ceiling. There are two of these exits, one a. eaci 
end of the cabin but it would appear that this is a clumsy arrangement. Only 
by stepping on cabin chairs would the exits be accessible and perha)s 0 
then in the case of small people. There is some discussion of relocating th 
exits on future models. 
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[ Among the Suppliers 


Texas Engineering and Manufacturing 
Co.'s model 172-000 type C-1 aircraft 
position light and recognition flasher 
has been approved by the Air Force. 
The unit is a combination two-circuit 
position light and code flasher conform- 
ing to USAF spec. 32573A. 


Goodyear Aircraft Corp. has designed 
and built a centrifugal machine known 
as the Rotoformer used for shaping 
plastic canopies used for Air Force and 
Navy aircraft. Shaping of canopies is 
accomplished by spinning at high speed 
sheets of Plexiglas that have been 
heated to a soft, pliant state and caus- 
ing them to assume their final shape by 
centrifugal force. Importance of the 
process lies in the optically clear cano- 
pies rot otherwise available in these 
shapes. 


General Electric Co. has appointed 
R. E. Burroughs, former assistant to the 
manager of engineering of the Aircraft 
Gas Turbine Division, as manager of 
engineering for the division. He re- 
places H. D. Kelsey, who has been ap- 
pointed administrative assistant to the 
division manager. 


Esso Export Corp. has been awarded 
a contract with the Armed Services 


which provides for their handling all 
refueling and relubing of U. S. Air 


Force and other governmental aircraft 
at 72 locations in Europe, South and 
Central America, Africa, Canada, Ice- 
land, Bermuda and the Caribbean area. 
The contract will be handled by the 
marketers affiliated with Esso Export ... 


Lindeteves, Inc. of New York has been | 
representative of Air | 


appointed sole 
Market Associates of Dallas, Tex., manu- 
facturers of the Fly-Fone, the 2% ounce 
headphone for aircraft pilots. 


—— TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Radar Tests: 
| Development Report 92 titled “Per- 
of S-Band and L-Band Surveil- 

tadars During Rain and Cloud Con- 
The 8-page booklet describes the 

of comparison tests on the per- 

of 3000 Mc and 1300 Mc radar 

used to detect the presence of 
flying through rain or various | 
mations. | 


nt 


‘ing Hose: 


8) 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., | 

has published a new catalog 

overing its line of welding hose 

ion contains illustrations and gives | 
the B. F. Goodrich Oxy-Acetyline | 

Weld hose as well as describing | 
truction. Copies are available on 
) the company. 


e Gages: W. C. Dillon & Co., 
Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill., is 
on request, a 4-page illustrated 

describing interesting and useful 

is Of their pressure gage series. 
hure contains prices, engineering 
1ensions, and photographs of the 
use. The Dillon gage measures 
il pressure—not fluid pressure. 


Charger: The Electric Products 
Clarkson Rd., Cleveland 12, O., 
Ss of Bulletin 235 available for in- 
reulation. This bulletin describes 
designed, four-circuit battery 
or servicing motorized hand-lift 


Calibration: CAA is now circulat- 
nical Development Report 94 en- 
OR Flight Calibration with C-45 

This report deals with the prob- 


CAA has published Tech- | 
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lem encountered in the Beechcraft C-45 in 
carrying out a precision measurement tech- 
nique developed for a specific phase of the 
omnirange flight testing program. In mak- 
ing flight calibration tests of the VHF 
omniranges in the C-45 and Douglas C-47 
it has been proved that there are differ- 
ences in results caused by flight equip- 
ment variations. 


Fueling Systems: Bowser, Inc. Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has published a 3l-page il- 
lustrated catalog covering all types of fuel 
handling and control equipment manu- 
factured and sold by that company In- 
cluded are fueling systems of all types, 
pumps, connectors, pumping systems, 
valves, water separators, gauges, hose, 
meters, etc. 


Paint Remover: The Office of Technical 
Services of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce has released a 6l-page report titled 
“Development and Evaluation of Paint Re- 
mover, PB 97658." It sells for $1.75. The 
report describes a successful high-speed 
method of paint removal which, according 
to the report, can accomplish satisfactory 
removal of the paint from a C-47 aircraft 
within half a day. The remover is sprayed 
on and the job is completed with a high 
pressure water wash. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to the office of Technical Services, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. with check or money order payable 
to the Treasurer of the United States. 


Metal Working Costs: The Hydraulic 
Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, O., has published 
a 20-page illustrated brochure titled “Case 
Studies in the Reduction of Metal Working 
Costs.” The booklet describes 17 case studies 
made in metal working plants showing 
applications of hydraulic equipment in a 
wide variety of industries for lowering 
costs. 











PYLON-LITE 
APRON LIGHTING IN 
THE MODERN MANNER 


HE ideal light for loading areas; 
for directing traffic, etc. The 8 
cylindrical glass enclosure houses 6 
instant-start Fluorescent Lamps—a 
source of decorative and efficient 
light capable of strategic locating 
Available with opaque letters fired 
into the glass. Pylon-Lites are easily 
opened for replacement of lamps 
Height of Luminaire 4’ - 10°—mounts 
on 2” pipe. Write for Catalog Data 
For years the REVERE Organiza- 
tion has kept in step with avia- 
tion progress. The REVERE line 
includes everything to meet the 
requirements for safeguarding air 
traffic. 

Write for Complete 
Lighting Catalog. 











Airport 





REVERE ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 





6007 Broadway Chicago 40, Illinois | 








Established 1923 





WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 


General Offices and Export Department: 34-17 Lawrence Street, Flushing, L.1., N. ¥ 
West Coast Office: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, California 
Canadian Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval P. Q.., Canada. 
Panama Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Calle Segunda No. 8, Panama City, R.P. 
Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE 


AV/A7/OMN 
COMPANY 


U. S. Export License No. 191 
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WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


Leading Manufacturers of 
ric and Tapes for the 


Aircraft industry 











Export Representative 
AVIQUIPO, Inc 
25 Beaver Street, N. Y 
Cable: Aviquipo 








WHAT’S DOING 


Every working day at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft nearly 50,000 gallons of 























gasoline are consumed. 


That's one way of saying that we do a lot of engine testing. But it doesn’t 
begin to tell the complete story of Pratt & Whitney’s test program. That 
program began in 1925, when we built our first Wasp engine. It has con- 
tinued and expanded ever since. Twenty-four hours a day, six days a week 
(and often seven), scores of tests are being conducted on complete engines 
or component parts. And every test contributes something toward giving 
our customers better, more powerful, more dependable engines. 


We believe that today Pratt & Whitney Aircraft has the finest engine test 
facilities in the world. These include such items as a multi-million dollar 
turbine test laboratory (devoted exclusively to testing turbine engine 
parts), more than a hundred large test houses for running completed 
engines, literally scores of smaller units for testing parts and accessories, 
special refrigeration and altitude laboratories, and our own fleet of flight 


test airplanes. 


With these facilities in constant use, our current test program at Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft is the largest in our history. Some idea of its scope can 
be gained from the brief outline on the next page. 
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Test facilities at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft include more than 200 Test personnel at Pratt & Whitney includes more than 1,000 
installations, ranging from a simple test bench to full-scale test employees — engineers, technicians, pilots, mechanics, clerks 
houses and a turbine test laboratory. They represent an invest- and many others. in a year they devote more than 2,000,000 
ment of more than 20 million dollars. man-hours to our test programs. 
VIATION 
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COMPONENT TESTING 


Testing of a new type of engine begins before the 
first model is assembled. This is “component testing” 
in which major parts such as cylinders, superchargers, 
compressors, turbines, burners and others are in- 
dividually tested to see how they will perform in the 
finished engine. Then, when the parts are assembled, 
full-scale testing is less costly and less time-consum- 
ing, because many of the “bugs” have already been 
eliminated. Even after the engine is in regular produc- 
tion, component testing continues to be a mainstay of 
the development program. Whenever a new part is 
designed, whenever higher performance is sought, 
whenever operating troubles develop in service, a 
series of component tests help to solve the problems. 
In an average week, well over 100 tests are being 
conducted on various parts of Pratt & Whitney 
engines. 


COMPLETE ENGINE TESTING 


When the first experimental engine of a new type is 
assembled, a program of full-scale testing is begun to 
see how well the thousands of individual parts func- 
tion as a unit. Then the engine must pass the gruel- 
ling 150-hour government type test, to be certificated. 
Here again this is only the beginning, and there is a 
continuous program of full-scale testing to improve 
the performance of the power plant under every pos- 
sible operating condition. So extensive is this program 
that a battery of 35 full-size test houses are in almost 
constant use testing experimental reciprocating and 
turbine engines. Just as an example, nearly 50,000 
hours of full-scale experimental testing have been 
done on the R-4360 Wasp Major type since the first 
engine was assembled. This does not include many 
additional thousands of hours of component testing 
and tens of thousands of hours of final testing of 
production engines. 


FLIGHT TESTING 


To supplement the component testing and full-scale 
testing, we carry on an extensive program of flight 
testing. We have our own airport, our own experi- 





| consumed in our testing program amounts to more than 13 mil- 
gallons a year. This is the equivalent of 1,450 average tank cars 
more than $2,500,000 worth of gasoline. For cooling purposes, 
000 gallons of water per minute will go through the turbine 
t lab —six times the consumption of a city of 250,000 people. 
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mental hangar, a fleet of half a dozen flight test air- 
planes, and a flight test staff of pilots, engineers and 
technicians, Day after day this group puts our engines 
through the acid test of performance in actual flight. 


SPECIAL TESTING 


Still another phase of testing arises frequently. This 
special and somewhat-out-of-the-ordinary type of work 
is that which our engineers carry on outside our 
plants. To study icing conditions, several engineers 


“will run tests during a bitter winter atop Mt. Wash- 


ington in New Hampshire. Others may spend several 
months in one of our customer's plants working with 
their engineers on some special test. Still others may 
find themselves at some remote military base running 
special tests to lick a particular problem that has 
arisen there. All these tests help make our engines per- 
form better under the unusual conditions often en- 
countered in actual service. 


PRODUCTION TESTING 


All the testing referred to above relates primarily to 
the experimental development of new engine types. 
But even after they have passed their 150-hour type 
tests and gone into quantity production, they are sub- 
jected to further testing. Every reciprocating engine 
that rolls off the final assembly line goes through two 
basic tests. First is the so-called green test of about 
5 hours to make sure that it is functioning properly. 
Then it is completely disassembled and visually in- 
spected for indications of unusual wear or incipient 
troubles. Following this, it is reassembled and run 
on the test stand for another 3 or 4 hours to see that 
it measures up to performance guarantees before be- 
ing shipped to the customer. Production models of 
our new turbine engines go through a similar test 
program. All told some 65 full-size test houses are 
kept busy on these production tests. 


Summed up, Pratt & Whitney's test program involves 
heavy expenditures of time, money and effort. But it 
is giving our customers better, more powerful, more 
“Dependable Engines”. 





PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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NOW ... For the FIRST TIME 


THROUGH PLANE 
SERVICE 


Between the SOUTH 




















DELTA-AMERICAN interchange now in effect. Pas- NO CHANGE OF PLANES 


sengers remain on same plane for entire trip. Crews 


. * 
change at Dallas. New schedules, new convenience, Luauwus DOs 


new speed on a new Southern transcontinental route. : 


NEW DOVETAIL FLIGHT SCHEDULES: DC-6 and DC-4 ALL THE WAY : 


express flights are coordinated with DC-3 arrivals and t 
departures to give faster and improved service between 
all Delta cities. 





/, FARE FAMILY PLAN: This plan now effective over 


































entire Delta and Delta-American interchange on Mon- / 
days, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. 
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Sofety Spectacle 


United States Safety Service Co., 
1215 McGee St., Kansas City 6, Mo., 
has announced a 
nev lightweight 
safety spectacle 
which features a 
one-piece lens and 
detachable temples. 
Lens is made from 
“Optilite,” a new 
optical safety plas- 
tic which meets 
strict government 
specifications for 
impact and pierc- 
ing resistance. Mar- 
keted under the 
trade name “Saf-I-Spec,” the spectacle 
is available in crystal clear or anti- 
glare green and can be adjusted to 
wear over personal glasses. 

The detachable permanent temples al- 
low adjustment on the lens for the 
most comfortable position and permit 
replacement of the lens. The “Saf-I- 
Spec” has an integral molded sweat-bar 
and a design which gives unusual rigid- 
ity and still prevents it from getting 
out of alignment. 


* 


Propeller Balancer 


Baker Manufacturing Co., Evansville, 
Wisc., is marketing an apparatus known 
as an Averaging Protractor which indi- 
cates the best angle setting of a blade 
in the hub assembly. This is accom- 
plished by automatic integration in a 
precision computing mechanism of meas- 
urements based on a large number of 
points on the blade surface. For use 
with all size of propeller blades either 
in manufacturing or maintenance func- 
tior 


Altimeter Standard 


Wallace & Tiernan Products, Inc., 1 
Mz St., Belleville 9, N. J., has devel- 
ope precision aneroid indicator to 
im} the procedure for calibrating 


and ng aircraft altimeters. Range 
of t nstrument is minus 1000 to 30,- 
000 ltitude with 10 ft. graduations 
in t ow altitude range. Although the 
unit a dial of only 8% in. diameter, 
the e length is 45 in. Sensitivity 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


and accuracy are 1/100 and 1/10 of 
1% respectively and the instrument is 
temperature compensated. It is claimed 
to be superior to a liquid column be- 
cause it is portable, has a longer scale, 
has better readability, and eliminates 
hysteresis from the test procedure. 


Steam Cleaner 


Kelite Products, Inc., Box 2917, Termi- 
nal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif., is 
marketing the new model Q steam 
cleaner listing at $398 complete. Meas- 
uring 44 in. wide, 24 in. deep and 45 
in. high, the 110 gallon solution vapor- 
ized per hour is achieved by simpli- 
fication and rearrangement of all ele- 
ments. Features include automatic 


ous 
—s 


—" 


type pump, all-steel welded construc- 
tion, automatic fuel regulator, automatic 
safety shut-off, high velocity nozzle and 
serated gun grips. The model Q is a 
completely enclosed cabinet type re- 
quiring no special skills to operate. 
The stationary model weighs 465 lbs. 
Portable models are available at higher 
prices. 


Air Flow Instrument 


The Hastings Instrument Co., Inc., 
Box 1275, Hampton, Va., has designed a 
precision air meter for measuring air 
velocities in the range of 0 to 400, and 
400 to 6000 fpm. The Precision Air 
Meter will measure air velocities as low 
as 5 fpm. Operating on a combination 
of hot wire and thermopile principles, 
the new instrument can be used to 
measure air velocities in ducts, flow in 
air and gas lines, surveys of heating and 
air conditioning systems, etc. It can 
be adapted to electrical recording in- 
struments for supplying remote indica- 





Inquiries about equipment on this 
page may be sent either to AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION or direct to the 
manufacturer. 

Readers looking for sources of 
special equipment are invited to write 
to AMERICAN AVIATION's equip- 
ment editor. Every effort will be made 
to provide information on manu- 
facturers and suppliers who are in 
a position to furnish or develop 
needed airborne or ground equipment. 











tions and operating a standard strip or 
circular chart recorder. Operates on 
110 volts AC power and is complete 
with voltage regulated supply. 


Magnetic Thermometer 


W. C. Dillon & Co., Inc., 5410 W. Har- 
rison St., Chicago 44, Ill., has designed 
and is manufacturing a flat stem mag- 
netic thermometer for use in measuring 
temperatures in air ducts, exhaust ports, 
and for applications on large flat areas. 
The flat area stem gathers and retains 
heat from the surface to which the mag- 
netic thermometer is held without spe- 
cial fittings. Dial sizes range from 1 to 
5 in. in diameter and stem lengths from 
3 in. up to 42 in. Available in either 
F. or C. scales 


Cleaning Machine 


The L & R Mfg. Co., Arlington, N. J., 
has introduced a completely automatic 
small parts cleaning machine listing at 
$249.50. Using a 12 minute cycle, the 
L & R automatic cleaner routes the 
items through the cleaner in the first 
jar, through the rinses in the second 
and third jars, and into the drying 
chamber. Hydraulic and mechanical 


operation is used. Especially useful for 
cleaning small instruments, gages, clocks, 
hall-bearings, electronic parts, etc. 


Shielded Welder 


Hobart Brothers Co., Hobart Square, 
Troy, O., has introduced the medel TIH- 
200-S a-c welder for inert gas welding. 
Having supplementary low heat control, 
the new model is equipped so that it 
can be used either as an ordinary trans- 
former-type welder or, with special fea- 
tures switched on, for inert-gas shielded 
welding. 

Low heat control is obtained through 
use of a secondary reactor built in and 
controlled by a hand wheel located on 
the side of the case. Effective welding 
current as low as 7 amperes can be ob- 
tained. 
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AVIATION’S BIGGEST WINTER PROBLEM 


is not in the Air — but on the Ground! 





© How to keep runways clean and safe 
for landings and takeoffs? 


© How to reduce losses due to grounded 
planes? 


e How to make flying more dependable | 
winter transportation? ) 


The Solution: WALTER SNOW FIGHTERS : 


HAT instruments have done to make win 
ter flying safe, Walter Snow Fighters have 
done to make Winter landings and takeoffs safe. 














These big, fast, powerful, specially-designed 
snow removal units keep runways open thruout 
any storm. 0 


Having the 100°, traction of Four-Point Positive te 
Drive, Walter Snow Fighters roar up and down T 
your runways at 20-30 mph. Huge plows hur! 
snow far off the runways, side wings cut down 
and widen windrows. A 150 ft. width on a mile 





long runway can be cleared in 20 minutes in 





average storms—entire runway cleared in 1 to = 
114 hours. 


@ 240 hp. Walter Snow Fighter equipped with One-way Front No other equipment approaches Walter Snow 
Plow, Right Speed Wing, Center Scraper Blade and 10-ton capacity Ficht fae tibet it fail; 
Sand and Chemical Spreader body. Extremely valuable unit for 1g . ers in fas ngn-capacity, un mt ing snow 
high speed snow removal ond ice control. and ice control. Have our representative call with 


full facts—or write for literature. 





WALTER MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


phretectengtenechmngiae 1001 Irving Ave., Ridgewood 27, Queens, L.1., N.Y. 


equipped with giant V-Plow 












and two side wings, hy- 






draulically controlled. 






Total clearing width 
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4-POINT POSITIVE DRIVE 
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A new administration building at the 
Burlington, Vt., Airport is scheduled for 
completion on Nov. 1 to replace the ex- 
isting building, facilities of which have 
been outgrown by the increase in post- 
war traffic. The new building is shown 
as it will appear to one approaching 
from the highway. 

Since there are no special or unusual 
structural problems involved, the major 
professional interest in the new building 
is centered on the space-use pattern 
evolved by the designers as a working 
example of current planning theory for 
this type structure. 

This building is a particularly good 
example for study since it combines not 
only the facilities for normal domestic 
traffic, but also those for handling in- 
ternational passengers, mail and freight. 


Thus, although of comparatively small 
size, its functional elements are as many 
as those of a much larger installation. 

The designers of the Burlington Air- 
port administration building have based 
their design on the theory that the 
physical movement of flight traffic is the 
most important function of such a 
building and that all other facilities are 
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JCTED with 50% CAA Federal Airport Program funds 
‘ with local funds, this unusually attractive administration 
build at the Burlington Vermont Municipal Airport is scheduled 
letion in November 1949. Designed by Harold C. Knight 


| Burlington Builds Functional Terminal 


adjuncts thereto and should not inter- 
fere in any way with the smooth flow 
of outgoing and incoming passengers, 
mail and freight. 

Thus, all activity within these ad- 
junct facilities should take place within 
subordinate areas apart from the main 
traffic flow. In so far as possible, these 
areas should be provided with their 
own means of entrance and exit, al- 
though with installations such as Bur- 
lington, it is often necessary to combine 
those of two or more facilities. 

The plan of this building shows the 
long axis parallel with the taxiway, 
with the passenger entrance from the 
road and the loading exit to the field 
exactly opposite one another on the 
short axis. Hence, the most heavily 
used flow line in the building is as 
short and unobstructed as possible. 

The waiting room has been purposely 
located with a view of the field so that 
friends and relatives of flight passengers 
might view the take-off and landing of 
planes and still be out of the way of 
the entrances and exit to the field. 


Observation Deck. For the con- 
venience of spectators as well as a 











means of revenue, an observation deck 
has been established on the roof di- 
rectly over the first floor public corri- 
dor. It should be noted that at no time 
will spectators interfere with the pas- 
sage of traffic to and from planes. 

A lunch bar has been provided which, 
due to limitation of available funds, 
serves both passenger and _ spectator 
patrons. It is expected that when funds 
become available in the future, this 
lunch bar will be supplemented by a 
fully equipped restaurant over part of 
the present observation deck area. In 
this location, an excellent view of the 
field will be had. 

To the left of the principal traffic lane 
on the first floor, the Customs and Im- 
migration offices have been placed. 
Passengers and freight are passed di- 
rectly from the incoming plane to the 
Customs and Immigration section with- 
out being involved with domestic pas- 
sengers. After inspection, passengers 
pass through to the main section of the 
building where they can be served at 
the coffee shop or obtain information 
from the airlines. It is hoped that the 
separate waiting room provided for this 








of Fay, Spofford and Thorndike, consulting engineers of Boston and 
New York, low bid was $225,976. 
under general supervision of CAA Region | Office of Airports. 
Building combines facilities for domestic and international traffic. 


Design and construction was 
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PaASOQ MENT: PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR plan shows passenger entrance from roadway directly opposite loading exit to field for shortest possible flow line through 


section will be more attractively fur- 
nished than similar areas in some of our 
largest installations. 

On the second floor above the cus- 
toms and immigration section, the 
Weather’s Bureau’s offices have been 
placed. The Weather Bureau requires a 
northwest exposure as well as an unob- 
structed area for weather observations. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
offices occupy the remaining area of the 
second floor northwest wing, which af- 
fords them a view of the field and 
places them adjacent to the Weather 
Bureau so that information between 
each department can be passed without 
delay. 


Manager's Office. At the head of 
the stairs on the second floor adjacent 
to the public corridor is the office of 
the airport manager. From this office 
there is an excellent view of the field, 
which is essential to proper adminis- 
tration. 

The airport traffic control chief has 
an office on the field side of the build- 
ing, second floor, which is comparable 
to that of the airport manager. Di- 
rectly above, for ease of running com- 
munication cables, etc., the tower equip- 
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building. 


ment room is placed, and directly above 
it is the control tower. 

The placing of the boiler room was 
one of concern, as a chimney should 
not be located to obstruct the view 
from the control tower nor be in a posi- 
tion to influence flights of Weather Bu- 
reau balloons. Therefore, it was placed 
at the far corner of the building, di- 
rectly under the kitchen. 

The Airport Commission set up two 
requirements, namely, the building must 
be of fireproof construction, and local 
materials should be used wherever pos- 
sible. 


Native Materials. Exterior walls 
are face brick with load bearing hol- 
low cinder concrete masonry back-up 
units. Exterior stone is Vermont gran- 
ite. Interior partitions are four inch 
cinder black and columns are rein- 
forced concrete and concrete-filled steel 
columns. Interior window sills are Ver- 
mont slate. Cement paint is used on 
walls and ceilings. Heating system is 
steam with enclosed radiation. The 
tower only is air conditioned. 

The building is so designed as to 
provide for future plastering of walls; 
therefore, the cement base paint was 


used so as not to destroy the bond for 
future plaster. 

The building was designed by the 
consulting engineering firm of Fay, 
Spofford and Thorndike of Boston and 
New York, under the direction of Har- 
old C. Knight, architect. The CAA 
Region 1 Office of Airports had gen- 
eral supervision of this project since it 
was constructed with 50% CAA Federal 
Airport Program funds matched with 
local funds. The low bid was $225,976 
by Wright & Morrissey, contractors of 
Burlington, Vt. 


NYPA Airport Bond Issue 


The finance committee of the Port of 


New York Authority has been author- 
ized to request bids on $30,000,000 of air 
terminal bonds. Proceeds will be used 
to refund $10 million of temporary aif- 
port notes and for capital improve sents 
during the next year at Newark, ‘eter 
boro, La Guardia and Idlewild air ort. 
The bonds will be dated October } 
1949, and will fall due in 1979. Sinking 
funds will be established comme acing 
in the tenth year to retire the  ntire 

issue by maturity. 
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CAA Fails to Encourage 
Single-Runway Airports 


By KerrH SAUNDERS 


V HY isn’t the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 

ministration pushing the construc- 
tion of single-runway airports? 

That was the explosive question tossed 
into the CAA’s Airports Advisory Com- 
mittee meeting last month by two speak- 
ers, neither of whom had been ap- 
praised of the other’s subject. 

The speakers were A. B. McMullen, 
executive secretary of the National As- 
sociation of State 
Aviation Officials, 
and J. B. Hartranft, 
Jr., general man- 
ager of the Ajir- 
craft Owners and 
Pilots Association. 

Gist of their 
complaint was that 
CAA, after active- 
ly developing sat- 
isfactory cross- 
wind landing gears 
which would make feasible the con- 
struction of numbers of single-strip air- 
ports, has failed to encourage such con- 
siruction and has, in some _ instances, 
actually discouraged it. 

Both cited evidence that single-strip 
fields are practical, even without cross- 
wind gear. 





McMullen 


The propositien is as simple as A-B-C, 
in McMullen’s opinion. You can take 
a given number of dollars from Federal, 
state and local sources and build a 
good many more airports with a single 
landing strip than with two or more 
runways. Possibly more important is 
the matter of accessibility. 


M 


re Sites. The number of poten- 
tial ‘s available for close-in single- 
run airports vastly exceeds those 
ava e for all-way fields. Such fields 
also ild be more economically feasible 
in n cases, due to the reduced area 
req | (20 to 40 acres for a single- 
strij 'd as against 75 to 150 acres for 
é inway airport). And one state 
dire of aeronautics reports that in 
his » the small close-in airport is 
usu self-supporting, whereas the 
larg ecessible airports are frequently 
“wh lephants.” 

A he charge that single-strip fields 
wou iscriminate against owners of 
exis aircraft, most of which are not 

with crosswind gear, McMullen 
it that existing aircraft can con- 
use all the fields they are now 
id would be able to use the 
trips about 85% of the time. 
1ore, a recent AOPA survey 
ndicates of those airports re- 

10% or over cancellation of 
ns due to crosswind, nearly all 
lave cancelled because of the 
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strength of the wind, regardless of di- 
rection. 

Also, McMullen pointed out, existing 
aircraft will account for only a small 
percentage of the total life use of air- 
ports now being constructed, as these 
fields will be in use long after all ex- 
isting airplanes have been scrapped. 

Actually, the NASAO director said, 
existing aircraft up to the size of the 
DC-3 can be modified to allow almost 
100% usage of single-runway airports 
at a total cost which would be only a 
fraction of the potential savings in 
future airport construction costs. For 
example, DC-3’s equipped with the 
Goodyear crosswind gear were recently 
certificated for airline operation with 
cross winds up to 40 mph, and all the 
DC-3’s now in service could be so modi- 
fied for about $3,000,000, or less than 
what might be saved on a single air- 
port. 


Wartime Experience. Then, of 
course, there is the well-known fact, 
McMullen declared, that most of the Air 
Force’s operations overseas during the 
war were conducted from single-strip 
or single-runway bases, and with al- 
most no mishaps resulting from cross- 
wind conditions. 

And what about the many single-strip 
fields now in use which were built and 
are operated by private individuals? Of 
some 6,200 known airports in the coun- 
try, 1,685 or 27% are single-strip fields, 
and most of them are doing as well or 
better financially than many larger 
fields, and their operational problems 
are minor. Of 330 such operators ques- 
tioned by AOPA, only six expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the single strip and 
300 said they wouldn’t change if they 
had the opportunity. AOPA also asked 
pilot members who fly into such fields 
for their reaction, and 91% answered 
favorably. 

“In view of the preponderant support 
of the policy of changing our airport 
planning now, in preference to deferring 
this change to some later date, many 
NASAO members are now recommend- 
ing that the association as a body en- 
dorse the adoption by the Federal gov- 
ernment of a policy strongly advocating 
the elimination of the expense of extra 
runways for wind coverage only,” said 
McMullen, adding: “It is not beyond 
possibility that the association will soon 
go further and advocate withholding 
Federal assistance for such additional 
runways.” 


States Favor Action. He said he 
knew of only five state aviation directors 
who question the advisability of im- 
mediately standardizing on single-strip 
non-terminal airports, whereas at least 
15 others are now directing their state- 


With a GREER 
GENERATOR TESTER 


The heart of the modern aircraft 
electrical system is the generator. 
And above all, this most vital elec- 
trical component must be kept 
dependable for safe aircraft opera- 
tion. Dependability in flight is 
greatly enhanced by periodic ground 
checking on the Greer Generator 
Tester. 


Built to handle generators rated 
up to 600 amperes at 30 Volts dc 
this tester will handle all generators 
used in present day aircraft. Power 
to drive the generator is supplied by 
an infinitely variable speed drive 
motor rated up to 35 hp and speeds 
up to 12000 rpm and is shock- 
mounted for smoothness. Generator 
temperature is accurately main- 
tained within specified limits by a 
turbo-compressor blower and blast 
gate, while generator performance 
is readily indicated by accurate elec- 
trical instruments on a conveniently 
located instrument panel. 


The slightest irregularity in gen- 
erator performance or symptom of 
inpending failure are quickly de- 
tected on the Greer Tester. 


Don’t let the electrical system die 
of heart failure; send for details on 
the Greer Generator Tester Now! 


OTHER GREER TEST MACHINES FOR @ 


Hydraulic Systems ©¢ Electrical Systems 
Lubrication Systems © Vacuum Systems 
Synchronizer Systems © Fuel Systems 
Accessories & Instruments 
Heating & Ventilating Systems 
Air Conditioning Systems 
Turbo-Jet Engine Accessories 
Cabin Supercharger Systems 
Propeller Governor Systems 


Special Machi 
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of buildings? 

You'll find it practical and economical to enlarge your facilities with 
International all-steel single-unit T-Hangars, Mul-T hangers, repair hangars, 
and all-purpose storage and utility buildings. Choose from a wide range 
of hangar doors . . . electrically or manually operated. International gives 


desi ble cost . . . plus the con- 


oat r 





you time-tested construction 


venience of ONE source of supply for ALL your aviation building require- 
ments. Check your needs today . . . then write International for complete 
brochures and facts. 


* UTILITY BUILDINGS (at 
the left) for individual 
plane storage or airport 
maintenance equipment 
provide long life, ease 
of erection and opera- 
tion, and the exclusive 
International bi - fold 
canopy door. 





*Flexible MUL-T 
HANGARS, (at the 
right) from two-ship 
to 20 unit structures 
are the economical 
answer to your large 
scale private plane 
housing problem. 








®Small or large, simple 
or complicated, Interna- 
tional can furnish you 
with all-steel COMMER- 
CIAL and REPAIR 
HANGARS, such as the 
one on the left, erected 
for Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


eThis all-steel CARGO 
STORAGE BUILDING 
(below) offers complete 
protection for all kinds 
of air freight and com- 
mercial cargo. 








Circle: The Bi-Fold 
canopy door, stand- 
ard equipment on In- 
ternational T-hangars. 
Simple to operate. 
Will remain quick-act- 
ing and trouble-free 
for years. 
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WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION. 


Outline your particular building problem. 
International will be glad to help you solve it. 




















wide airport planning toward this goal 
Several, he said, have taken a firm -tand 
against provision of more than one run- 
way, some are recommending bu’ not 
insisting on single runways, and some 
plan on only one improved runway with 
a short unimproved cross runway 

Hartranft of AOPA put the matter 
bluntly in two questions. Said he 
“When a small community wriies a 
letter to the CAA Airport Section and 
asks the question ‘Do you recommend 
that we install a single-strip airport for 
our community?’ what kind of an an- 
swer is forthcoming?” And “Of the 
millions of dollars of taxpayers’ dollars 
spent under the Federal-aid airport 
program, how many dollars have been 
spent on single-strip airports?” 

He made it clear that he believed CAA 
has made few grant offers to commu- 
nities for single-strip airports and is, 
on the other hand, encouraging appli- 
cants to build at least two runways. 

C. E. A. Brown, director of the Ohio 
State Aviation Board, put it a little 
differently, saying: “While CAA policy 
topside may be sold on single runways, 
we find it difficult to compete with the 
recommendations of the local CAA 
people . . . Until we find the regional 
CAA as insistent upon the development 
of close-in single-runway fields as are 
we in the state, it will be no easy task 
for the full potentials of the crosswind 
gear to be realized.” 


CAA Awaits Reports. Asked for a 
statement of its current policy on single- 
strip airports, CAA said such a state- 
ment will: be made by Administrator 
D. W. Rentzel after he has had an op- 
portunity to look over reports and 
breakdowns that have been requested 
from all the CAA regions. 

The first such report to come i, 
from Region 1, showed that 21 single- 
strip fields have been constructed, are 
being constructed or are in the plan- 
ning stage under the Federal-aid air- 
port program in nine siates in that 
region, most of these being in Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and New Hamp- 
shire. 

A CAA spokesman said regional eng!- 
neers have in many cases recommended 
that communities wanting to _ build 
single-strip airports should at the out- 
set acquire enough land to permit addi- 
tion of another runway at a later date, 
if traffic should require it, but that CAA 
was not discouraging communities: that 
want to build and can afford to build 
only one landing strip. 

McMullen and Hartranft are noi con- 
vinced that CAA is as interested the 
construction of single-strip airpo:s 4 
it was in development of the cros wind 
landing gear which makes such §‘ields 
feasible. 

They feel that CAA, having vel- 
oped a crosswind landing gear that 
works, should encourage the con: ‘ruc- 
tion of large numbers of singl strip 
airports now, thereby encouraginy all 
craft manufacturers to make the gea! 
standard equipment on all pe onal, 
executive and small transport typ*s. 
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Airport Notes 


Chicago’s 7,000-acre international air- 
port on the northwest side of the city 
(formerly Douglas) has been dedicated 
as O'Hare Field in honor of the late 
Lt. Comdr. Edward H. (Butch) O’Hare, 
World War II air hero. 


Worcester, Mass., is all set to complete 
most of the major construction contem- 
plated in its 10-year airport master 
plan. It has $1,200,000 available in city, 
state and federal funds with which to 
erect a $450,000 terminal building and 
make other improvements .. . Shreve- 
port, La., has taken title to the last 
tract of land needed to begin construc- 
tion on its new airport. 


Construction of an observation ramp 
at Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport 
is being discussed . . . The management 
at Lambert is having trouble with 
motorists who persist in ignoring the 
parking meters installed in front of the 
“ad” building last spring Airport 
Transit Co. at Denver has been ordered 
to refrain from soliciting auto rental 
business at Stapleton Field, where Auto 
Rental Service, Inc., holds an exclusive 
contract for the right to rent cars. 


Joseph J. Mulhern, Boston attorney, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Massachusetts Airport Management 
Board, succeeding J. Reed Morse 
A $105,000 suit against the commis- 
sioners of Luzerne and Lackawanna 
counties arising from condemnation of 
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ENGINES - AIRPLANES - RADIO 
INSTRUMENTS - ACCESSORIES 


land for construction of the Wilkes- 
Barre-Scranton airport has been settled 
for $55,000 . . . The Metropolitan Air- 
port Authority of Rock Island County, 
Ia., is being sued for $27,000 by a farmer 
who claims construction work at the 
Moline airport has resulted in a flood- 
ing of his land. 

The CAA has approved installation 
of high-intensity lighting and instru- 
ment landing systems at Burlington (Vt.) 
Municipal .. . Bids will be taken this 
month for a $200,000 “ad” building for 
Harding Field, at Baton Rouge .. . The 
north-south runway at Hensley Field, 
Grand Prairie, Tex., is to be extended 
from 5,200 feet to 7,500 feet, with the 
Navy paying for the work... H. Angus 
Perry is the new manager of the Cape 
Cod Airport and the adjoining Mystic 
Lake Seaplane Base. 

Thomas Bourne and Associates, of 
Washington, D. C., will operate and 
maintain Kimpo Airport, Seoul, Korea, 
under a contract with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. They will pro- 
vide technical personnel to operate the 
field, which serves international air 
carriers. The Economic Cooperation 
Administration last month approved a 
grant of $250,000 to cover costs of 
operation and maintenance of naviga- 
tional facilities at the field for six 
months from Sept. 1. 

Quincy (Ill) Municipal was formally 
dedicated Sept. 11 and named in honor 
of Maj. Thomas Scott Baldwin, pioneer 
airman The $240,000 Lea County 
Airport terminal building at Hobbs, 
N.M., was dedicated on the same date. 


for 


FIRE PREVENTION 
DC-3 SKY STEPS 


Merle Huston, who developed All 
Valley Airport at Harlingen, Texas, 
from a war surplus field, has taken 
over the position of airport manager 
at Corpus Christi. He is a member of 
CAA’s Airports Advisory Board. 





CAA Airport Grant Offers 


For the two-week period ended Sep- 
tember 16, Federal-aid airport grants 
totaling $508,041 were made to 16 com- 
munities by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, as follows, with classes in 
parentheses: 

Alabama: Gadsden Municipal (4), $8,200 

Colorado: Stapleton Field, Denver (6) 
$43,000. 

Georgia: 

Indiana: 

Iowa: Waterloo Mun. (4), 

Louisiana: Selman Field, 
$1,000 

Minnesota: Marshall Mun. (2), 

New Mexico: Lea County Airport, 
(4), $60,708 

New York: Jamestown Mun. (2), 

Oregon: Albany (2), $17,000 

Pennsylvania: Sunbury, Penn Valley Air- 
port (2), $36,625 

South Carolina: 
$17,500. 

Tennessee: 

West Virginia: 
(4), $85,000 

Wisconsin: Ephraim (1), $7,000 

Wyoming: Rawls (2), $16,000 


These boosted the Federal-aid grants 
through September 6 to 939, and the 
Federal funds involved to $87,744,377 


Atlanta Mun. (7), $24,508 

Warsaw Mun. (2), $5,000 

$56,000 
Monroe 


$2,500 
Hobbs 


$56,000 


Charleston Mun (6) 


Nashville Mun. (6), $72,000 
Wheeling-Ohio Co. Airport 


{ Airways 
CONVERSIO 


DC-3's AND EXEC- 
UTIVE TRANSPORTS 
















PRETESTED 
IDEAS 


Stripe Remover 


BSOLETE MARKINGS around the 

airport have always been a prob- 
lem. Markings applied for permanency 
have been almost impossible to remove 
when changes in ramp procedures re- 
quire alterations. At Wold-Chamberlain 
Field (Minneapolis-St. Paul Interna- 
tional Airport) this problem has been 
solved by use of the machine shown 
here. Manufactured by the G. H. Ten- 
nant Co., 2530 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 
11, Minn., the paint removing machine 
removed 43.5 linear feet of markings per 
hour compared to 3 ft. using paint re- 


Bead Breaker 


VERY OPERATOR uses some device 
to break tire-beads away from the 
wheel rims after long tire service 
periods. Although there are a number 
of serviceable units for this purpose on 
the market, most operators, large and 
small, have at least one set of shop- 
made tools which they seem to favor. 
At Pan American’s ultra-modern over- 
haul base in Miami the wheel shop is 
still using this handy tool designed by 
one of PAA’s employes. 
Using scrap material from around the 
shop, this quick-acting, hydraulically 

























mover and a steam jenny, the fastest 
previous method. Tennant’s stripe re- 


mover is self-propelling and is equipped 
with a 16 in. drum-type cutting device 
that revolves at 1725 rpm. Heavy dust 
into a built-in 


and debris are hurled 












hopper while a vacuum system controls 
the dust. 

Shown operating the machine in this 
photo is one of the airport maintenance 
men while L. S. Johnson, assistant air- 
port director, looks on. 


operated tire bead breaker was formed 
The main element of the unit is the old 
landing gear retract struct which is used 
to bring pressure against the two rim 
plates above and below the tire. An 
old hydraulic hand pump is used to sup- 
ply the pressure. A miniature reservoir 
for the fluid is used on top of the strut 

A tour of other shops in the area 
shows parallel applications of similar 
equipment. While this assembly is used 
in the vertical position operating from 
a chain hoist, others are being used i 
horizontal positions with minor changes 
understood that a 
unit Is 


in accessories. Its 
commercial version of this same 
now being marketed. 


Traffic Counter 
XOR COUNTING ARRIVALS and ée- 


partures of all classes of aircra‘t, this 
handy arrangement of counters ws de- ff 
vised and built by K. R. (Ken) Gal 










braith, chief CAA control tower oper 
ator at Westchester County Aj.rpor 
White Plains, N. Y. Six small co::nters 
of the variety obtainable in most s'ation- 
ery stores, are mounted on a 6 n. 
9 in. by % in. wood base with 2 pa? 


of foam rubber nailed to the ttom. 


Each counter has an identifying nam 
plate. Front row left to rig art 
marked “Civil Local,” “Civil Itir eran! 
and “Army Local.” Back row ‘eft ® 
right are “Air Carrier,” “Navy _tiner 
ant” and “Army Itinerant.” Ccunter 
go up to 999 and then return to 
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Built-In Lightplane Safety 
Aided by Cornell Research 


By Burvetre S. WRIGHT 


Cornell University Medical College’s 
recent report on crash injury research 
reveals that very little is known about 
ihe crash forces on the structure of 
planes. The college’s Crash Injury Re- 
search Project considers further research 
as most important in order to advance 
the design of a crash-resistant aircraft. 

It almost goes so far as to say that 
a plane should be designed primarily 
for crash resistance and secondly for 
price, speed, range and comfort. The 
report suggests that this factor, de- 
signed into the personal plane, would 
do much to promote broader acceptance 
of lightplanes. 

That any injury from a crash “can 
be controlled to a large extent in the 
future by a better correlation of engi- 
neering and aerodynamic design” is re- 
ported as receiving a wider understand- 
ing among engineers. At least 14 modi- 
fications in design of light aircraft have 
been announced by manufacturers, but 
no one manufacturer is incorporating all 
at this time. (see box on this page). 

Psychological factors studied in re- 
lation to crashes, though not the pri- 
mary concern of the project, show that 
few pilots have experience or training 
enough to ride out a crash in the best 
manner. It would seem that there is 
an art to crashing a plane; that slow 
flight, confidence and some knowledge 
of how to approach a crash can save a 
pilot’s life in almost any circumstance 
where the pilot has at least deadstick 
contro! of the plane. 

Students and _ inexperienced pilots 
have unnecessary apprehensions over 
forced or precautionary landings that 
an experienced pilot would take in his 
stride. The project’s studies have shown 
that .:fe landings can be made in trees, 
wat und rough terrain if properly 
exe 1. For this reason it has been 
pro d that Cornell Committee for 
Ain ety Research make a motion 
pie to show that apprehension over 
em¢ cy landings is unnecessary. 
De: ck landings under all conditions 

shown with the proper way 
oach such a landing on any 
Use of the shoulder harness 
e shown, a device highly recom- 
by the project. 


ts with Pilots. Pilot groups have 
n receiving information on the 
of the project because, they 
y thought owners and pilots 
9 little to increase crash re- 
of a light plane. During the 
r, however, the CIR has been 
» publicize its findings before 
groups. More or less experi- 

the findings were presented 
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in New York 
“surprisingly 


to three pilot groups 
State. Results were 
favorable.” 


There was a good deal of interest 
in protection offered by slow-down 
speeds, pre-stall indicators, solo flight in 
the rear cockpit, the shoulder harness 
and other protection measures in which 
the project is interested. One of the 
groups was so impressed that it wrote 
to all lightplane manufacturers urging 
that shoulder harness or at least at- 
tachment points for it be included as 
standard equipment in lightplanes. Con- 
clusion is that “honest discussion of 
crash problems and what could be done 
to increase safety in accidents made 
pilots less apprehensive rather than 
more so.” 


The CIR, going further in helping 
the lightplane industry design safety 
into the plane, is preparing a schematic 
presentation called “Twenty Features 
Governing Safety in Aijrcraft Acci- 
dents.” The craft shown will not be 
a specific design, but will be fairly 
representative of all lightplanes. Shown 
will be how features of crash protec- 
tion, both in the overall design and 
in detail, can be applied to a small 
plane. 

Attesting to the validity of the work 
being done by Cornell is the fact that 


automobile manufacturers are using in- 
formation supplied that will help in 
design of safety features in forthcoming 
models. At least two recommended 
modifications are being introduced for 
the protection of auto passengers. Also, 
CIR has assisted the University of 
California in setting up a similar study 
project for automobile crash injuries. 


CAA Hinders New Plane 
Types, Loening Charges 


The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s type certification procedures came 
in for a sharp criticism at the recent 
meeting of the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences in Dayton 

Grover Loening, advisor to the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, told the meeting that “the 
manner in which the CAA certification 
complicates, delays and increases the 
cost of development of a new type of 
aircraft” is the “most important hind- 
rance” to the development of aviation 
today. 

“Where the hindrance to development 
comes in is that the gentlemen who 
write these rules and regulations are 
neither inventors, nor engineers, nor 
developers,” said Loening. “They are 
merely expert observers who are writ- 
ing down the specification for last year’s 
aircraft because that is the only kind 
they know about. 

“And the engineer who wants to 
develop next year’s aircraft has to lab- 
oriously go through the process of hav- 
ing these rules altered so that his new 





the occupants greater 
progressive collapse. 


crashes. 


Instrument panels have 


injury. 


shatter them. 


sonal aircraft. 





Modifications in Light Aircraft Designed to Increase 
Occupant Protection 
(Reported to CIR by Manufacturers of Personal Aircraft) 


Occupants are seated farther aft than usual in six new ships, 
thereby getting increased protection from forward structures. 
Three planes have engine sections and supports designed to give 


protection by absorbing forces 


Four ships use no horizontal or vertical tubing around the pilot 
Two ships have landing gear with extraordinary energy-absorbing 
characteristics. Three manufacturers state that their gear is extra 
rugged and designed to increase the protection of occupants in 


Two planes have unusually strong overall cockpit structure. 
Exceptionally strong turnover structure is reported in two planes. 
been 
pilot in four planes which use control wheels. 

Five instrument panels are designed to lessen the danger of head 


One new crop-duster has shoulder harness as standard equipment 
Three planes have stronger seats and seat anchorages. 

Pivoted backrests on forward seats, to lessen chances of injuries 
caused by rigid structure, are used in six planes. 

One plane has the windscreen and side windows so designed that 
a heavy blow will knock them out of their mountings rather than 


One plane has forward diagonal braces specially arranged to 
buckle outward under heavy crash loads. ; 
Control wheels designed with safety features are used in six per- 


through 


moved forward, away from the 
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AVIATION UNIFORMS 
and INSIGNIA 


Serving 
These 
Airlines 


Alaska 
American 
Avensa 
Aviateca 
oo % G. 
Eastern 
Ethiopian 

F. A. M. A. 
L. A. V. 
Pan American 
Philippine 
Piedmont 
Scandinavian 
T. W. A. 
United 


and many 
others. 


RUSSELL UNIFORM CO. 


192 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Send for Catalog No. C-54 








No Substitutes Accepted 


There’s no need to accept sub- 
stitutes for Link Papers for 
Teletype and other communi- 
cation machines. Our produc- 
tion facilities are at an all-time 
high, and our delivery service 
is the best ever. 

A trial run of Link Paper on 
your communication machines 
will convince you that they're 
the best in the industry, and 
best for you. 

Available in all colors, and for 
every type of machine. And if 
you have any special problem, 
Link engineers will gladly 
work with you. 


LINK PAPER COMPANY 





220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Paper and Topes for Teletype 


and other Communications Equipment 
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idea will come under the rules—-rules 
that didn’t exist until his idea cam 
along and rules which frequently ar 
not allowed without interminable argu- 
ment because of the natural reluctance 
of the official mind .. .” 


Primary Training in 4-Place 
Planes Approved by CAB 


The proposed special regulation fo 
flight training in four-place and large: 
planes (AMERICAN AVIATION, July 1) has 
been passed by the CAB. 

In lieu of primary flying schoo! cur- 
riculum requirements of CAR 50.13 (a 
the Administrator after Oct. 18 may 
issue an airman agency certificate wit! 
a primary flying school rating to a 
applicant who will, as a minimum, pro- 
vide the following flight training: (a 
10 hrs. solo, (b) 15 hrs. dual, (c) 3% 
hrs. of flight instruction as an ob- 
server. 

Defined as a Special Civil Air Regu- 
lation, it is not mandatory and wil 
terminate Oct. 18, 1950 unless soone: 
rescinded. It has been established t 
evaluate a course of primary flight 
training in four-place or larger planes 
where two or more students woul 
share time at the controls, and when not 
thus occupied, would study navigation 
traffic control and weather conditions 
observed in flight. 

According to CAB officials, it 
thought that since most pilots learn t 
fly with transportation in mind, this 
tvpe training would produce safer pilois 


Company Formed to Promote 
Powered Sailplane Soaring 


Skysailing Corp. was incorporated las‘ 
month in Delaware with authorized 
capital of $120,000. Intention of | the 
company is to introduce a new con- 
cept of soaring with the use of power 

It has plans for a two-place 
plane with sailplane _ charact 
“hich would be powered by a 
engine. The engine would be us« 
for takeoff and until the pilot had foun 
the necessary thermals for soaring, an 
for landing. The plane would be built 
by a manufacturer under order. 

Directors of the company, which has 
interim offices at 1624 Eye St., N. W 
Washington, D. C., are Vice Adm 
Charles E. Rosendahl, USN retired 
Henry J. White, and Haven B. Page 
White was active in aviation some years 
ago with Sikorsky and Lockheed. Pagt 
is an aviation attorney, founded A! 
Associates in 1927 and before the wal 
was counsel for the Private Flyer: As 
sociation. 

Objectives of the company 
stimulate private flying as a co 
tive sport rather than as a meas 
travel; to provide rental for fixe: 
operators, and to reactivate the 
airmanship of soaring as a nation 
tense resource. 
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| Fixed-Base Briefs 


Two Safety Bulletins, ‘File a Flight 
Plan’ and ‘Buzzing is Deadly,’ 
have been released by Bureau of Safety 
Investigation, CAB, Washington, D. C. 
Of particular interest is the fact that 
518 buzzing accidents occurred in 1947, 
of which more than one-half resulted 
in fatalities, as described in the pam- 
phlet on buzzing. These releases are 
available from Accident Analysis Di- 
vision, Bureau of Safety Investigation, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington, 
D. C., at 5c¢ each. 

The possible hazard of poisoning 
from certain agricultural chemicals as 
described in Aviation Safety Release 
No, 325, published by Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Washington, D. C. The 
bulletin underlines the fact that 
stronger chemicals are appearing on the 
market and that definite precautions 
must be taken by the pilot for his own 
safety when applying them from the 
air. Copies may be obtained from CAA 
by mentioning the number of the bul- 
letin. Copies have been mailed to all 
operators registered as aerial appli- 
cators or holding wavers to operate as 
such 

Grand Central Airport Co., has an- 
nounced that C. T. Reid will handle 
public relations activities for GCAC 
and Cal-Aero Technical Institute in his 
capacity as assistant to the president. 
Reid replaces Tom Engleman, who re- 
signed as director of public relations to 
enter business for himself in the pub- 
licity and promotion field. 

New officers of the Kansas Flight 
Operators Association elected at the 
annual meeting recently in Topeka are: 
Ed Isaacs, Wichita, president; Jack 
Thomas, Wichita, vice president; and 
Hal Lightstone, Coffeyville, secretary- 
treasurer Over 100 persons attended 
the convention dinner. 

Slater Memorial Airport, Kansas City 
Okla,, has been taken over by Aircraft 
Distrikutors, who have placed G. G. 
Jones. long time associate, in charge . . 
Schilt Field, Olney, Il., will henceforth 
be known as Ulrich Field. Change be- 
came effective when Joe Chronister 

ed management to Mr. and Mrs. 
an... Bowles-Agawam Airport, 
Mass., is now leased to Miss 
sallagher, of West Springfield. at 
il rental of $5000... Gray Air- 
nnison, Texas, abandoned when 
1 Aviation, Inc., failed to re- 
ease Aug. 1. is back in operation. 
id Henry Wilburn having secured 
term lease on the field 
N. M., Airport has been pur- 
y Lowell B.: Morgan, who will 
he Ruidoso Flying Service him- 


yperator at Evansville, Ind.. 
‘| Airport is Cov Flying Service 
ryland Airport, Pomonkey, Md.. 
‘ing operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Bauserman. Overation is 
wn as Bauserman’s Service, Inc. 
Keller Airport, Jackson, Tenn., 
been applied for by R. C. Har- 
hite Pine, and J. C. Morrison, 
vn. 

Aircraft, Horrison. Wvo., plans 
regular trips to Lusk, Wyo., air- 
give flight instruction to Lusk 
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Aviation Sales and Service 


Better Cross-Wind Gear: Recent change in the cross-wind 
landing gear eliminates the problem of towing and shifting gear- 
equipped lightplanes about in the hangar, according to CAA’s Lloyd 
Childs. Previously the gear had come out of the ‘straight ahead’ socket 
pretty easily with any change in direction; now it requires a pretty 
stiff kick to get it into the castering attitude. Childs said also that 
there are about 400 of the Goodyear installations in use and that when 
the price is lower there will be a real demand for it. Operators using 
it say there are fewer landing mishaps by students since it corrects for 
a skidding approach. 


Smyer Nose Wheel: Instructors at the Winchester, Va., Mu- 
nicipal Airport report their J-3 Cub equipped with the Smyer nose 
wheel gets considerable attention from visitors, who like the idea of 
flying something a little different and find landings in stiff winds routine 
The unit has already paid for itself, they say, from increased use of 
the plane. Units are available from Smyer Aircraft Sales and Service, 
Downtown Park, Box 201, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Boost for Primary Training: First use of the newly-approved 
primary flight curriculum using four-place planes (see p. 56 this issue) 
may be in Ohio. Several weeks ago AMERICAN AVIATION published a 
few remarks by Bob Sanders of Sanders Aviation, Inc., Riverdale, Md., 
who pointed out some of the reasons why it might get a slow start. A 
letter came to him from C. E. A. Brown, Ohio’s director of aviation, ex- 
plaining how it would be used, if approved. He proposes that a course of 
instruction be set up that would include “6000 miles of flight,” the stu- 
dent to be charged by the mile, to some 40 airports in Ohio, including 
downtown strips in cities, airports in resort areas, and fields in every 
conceivable physical situation. Brown it also turns out, is largely re- 
sponsible for CAB’s consideration of the program. 


McCauley Winners: McCauley Corp., Dayton, O., made a come- 
back in this year’s Goodyear race at Cleveland. Eight of ten finalists 
including the winner, were using the new prop, programmed by Sid 
Gamsu. Last year they didn’t do nearly so well. 


How to Lose Business: About a week ago a pilot (prospectiv: 
customer) walked into an operations office in a southern state. There 
was a small radio tuned to a soap opera, and there were four intrepid 
airmen absorbed in the drama. The customer was fixed with what ap- 
peared to him to be a shy eye. Not a word was said, no one made a 
move to get up. Being a shy sort of person, not an intrepid airman, 
just a private pilot, the customer was edging for the door again when 
one of the fixed base operators sighed wearily and said “whatcha want, 
Bud?” By that time the prospective customer wanted nothing, and 
left them to their soap opera. Would this have happened in any other 
business selling service? 


Ercoupe Price Cut: A new price of $3,995 has been announced for 
the Ercoupe ‘Club-Aire’ by Sanders Aviation, Inc., Riverdale, Md. Pre- 
vious cost was $4,090. The Ercoupe Standard Model is being discon- 
tinued, due to a lack of interest in the less luxuriously equipped plane 
No change in equipment is planned for the Club-Aire. 


AOPA's 10th Anniversary: AOPA’s 10th anniversary meeting at 
Rehobeth Beach, Del.; September 17-18 brought 620 planes to Reho- 
beth Beach Airport, which happily reports pumping 3100 gals. of gas 
and cooking 700 chickens in the airport restaurant. Private pilots came 
from 16 states, longest flight being from New Orleans, La. Distributors 
of aircraft and accessories were on hand. 


Lightplane Shipments: While shipments of personal aircraft by 
10 companies during first seven months were 50% below same period a 
year ago, sales of Piper Aircraft were down only 22% from 1,138 to 
886. Total shipments of the companies reporting to the Personal Air- 
craft Council in January-July were 2,376 units, compared with 4,725 
last year. Cessna is second largest shipper this year with 574 com- 
pared with 1,017 a year ago. In net billings Cessna was first with 
$3,124,000 this year, Piper second with $2,250,000. 
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Fare Differentials, Equipment 


Interchange Favored by IATA 


The establishment of fare differen- 
tials, and determination of a means 
whereby the world’s airlines can inter- 
change equipment are favored by the 
International Air Transport Association, 
but both problems are a long way from 
being settled. 


Although the 5th annual _ general 
meeting of IATA last month at The 
Hague, Netherlands, adopted resolu- 


tions on both subjects, they are as yet 
only in the “discussion” and “consid- 
eration” stage. 

Probably more important and news- 
worthy were several items buried in the 
reports of the traffic committee and the 
traffic conferences—unglamorous items 
but ones that are necessary in the every- 
day, routine operations of the interna- 
tional airlines. They included such 
things as commodity rate boards, meth- 
ods of confirming reservations, inter- 
line baggage checking, and a number of 
others. 

As far as tourist fares are concerned, 
«n IATA committee had concluded that 
a majority of the operators could not 
institute them “without losing consid- 
erable sums of money. Additional reve- 
nue to be obtained from operating pres- 
ent standard aircraft with extra seats 
and from suppressing some of the 
amenities to which the air passenger 
is accustomed, was shown not to be 
sufficient to justify a reduction in the 
fare of the amount considered neces- 
sary to attract a new class of business. 
For the time being, therefore, this prob- 
lem remains a problem.” 


Fare Problem. On fare differentials, 
however, the resolution adopted at the 
annual meeting said it was becoming 
increasingly apparent that substantial 
differences in service standards result 
from such factors as types of aircraft, 
ways of using a particular type of air- 
craft, character of traffic and whether 
regional or trunk-line operation is in- 
volved. 

Establishment of a single standard of 
fares without regard to such factors 
may result in “injustices” as between 
IATA members, it stated, requesting the 
IATA executive committee to recom- 
mend to the traffic conferences “that 
they give immediate consideration” to 
establishment of fare differentials. 

Interchange of planes between air- 
lines of different states “would appreci- 
ably enhance the economic utilization 
of commercial aircraft,” but now meets 
with difficulties mainly of legal and ad- 
ministrative character, another resolu- 
tion said. 

It directed IATA’s standing commit- 
tee “to consider any means” to promote 
free interchange without transfer of 
ownership. Possible solutions, it added, 
might be (1) establishment of an in- 
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Fixed-Base Airline Agents 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
reports that in July—the first full 
month of operation in Pine Bluff 
—its fixed-base operator agent 
handled 164 passengers with rev- 
enues totaling $2,812. 

Five local operators used as 
agents by Mid-Continent Airlines 
in Iowa sold approximately $3,000 
worth of airline tickets for MCA 
in the six-week period ended 
August 31. Hugh Coburn, v.p.-traf- 
fic and sales for MCA, pointed out 
that the important thing to his 
company was that “these operator- 
agents are tapping an entirely new 
market—business which the air- 
lines otherwise would never re- 











ceive.” 
The agents receive 5% commis- 
sions. 
ternational aircraft register with the 
purpose that aircraft thus registered 


may freely be used by airlines of the 
contracting states, (2) elimination of any 
legislation of contracting states which 
prevents planes not owned by nationals 
of a state from being registered in the 
registers of such state. 

“It may thus eventually become pos- 
sible, for example, for an American air- 
line to lend a transport airplane to an 
Indian company during the period when 
traffic is low in America and high in 
India, freely, without hindrance and 
without any compromise of the basic 
ownership of the aircraft,’ said Sir 
William P. Hildred, IATA director gen- 


eral, and Dr. Albert Plesman, IATA 
president. “An arrangement such as 
this will relieve the American com- 


pany of a liability—for planes are a 
dead loss when they are not flying— 
and will permit the Indian company to 
increase its fleet at a critical moment 
without overstraining its capital struc- 
ture.” 

IATA was also disturbed because 
traffic conference fare resolutions have 
seldom been effective for more than six 
months, necessitating frequent meetings 
and causing fare instability. It urged 
the conferences to make them effective 
for 12 months. 


Commodity Rates. Possibly the 
most important item in the report of 
the traffic conferences referred to com- 
modity rate boards. It was revealed 
that the conference meeting in Nice, 
France, last May set up three such 
boards. They have now been estab- 
lished, covering Europe, the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

The Nice conference “delegated its 
authority in rate-fixing to the boards, 


—— 


which are to represent the indus‘ :y as 
a whole, and will have the power, ‘vith- 
out the delay attendant on conférence 
meetings, to agree on special rat--s for 
named commodities,” the report said, 
“This is an experiment that wil be 
watched with the greatest interest by 
all member airlines and which, if suc- 
cessful, may in the future be extended 
to other forms of rate-making.” 

Other important subjects in the re- 
ports included: 

1. Interline baggage checking —The 
IATA interline traffic agreement does not 
provide for interline baggage checking 
The traffic committee (the policy guid- 
ance body) believes it should be done 
as a convenience to passengers and to 


save time at transfer stations. Accord- 
ingly, it has drafted an agreement 
which is being submitted to the traffic 
conferences for approval. 

2. Reservations—There has been no 
standard procedure throughout the 


world for requesting, confirming and 
canceling interline reservations. Both 
the “chain” and the “scatter-shot” 
systems of routing requests have been 
used. Under the chain system, the first 
line passes the request for all sub- 


sequent portions of the passenger's rout- 
ing to the second carrier, which com- 
pletes the reservations over its own 
lines, then passes the request on to the 
third line, etc. 

Under the 
first carrier 


seatter-shot system, the 
communicates direct with 
all participating lines. Some members 
had objected to the chain system, s0 
the traffic committee has now drafted a 
resolution (for action by the confer- 


ences) providing that the scatter-shot 
system shall be the basic method of 
obtaining reservations. It will, how- 
ever, not be unnecessarily rigid, and 
alternative procedures may be used in 
some cases. 


3. Advance reservations— Some ailr- 
lines have been unwilling to confirm 
reservations as far in advance as re- 
quested, placing other members at 4 
disadvantage when competing against 
airlines operating through services and 
willing to make advance reservations. 
It has also resulted in diversion of 
business to surface carriers. The traffic 
committee has drafted a resolution pro- 
viding that reservations will be con- 
firmed as far in advance as requested 


4. Time allowed for connections- 
Reservations personnel, when planning 
itineraries, have been allowing intervals 
for making connections which are con- 


siderably in excess of intervals ac ally 


required. Each company has bee? fix- 
ing its own time allowances. The ‘raffic 
committee has outlined a _ procedure 
which provides that members scving 
a town shall agree on standard con- 
nection time allowances for that ‘own 

5. IATA standard ticket—The “ATA 
ticket and that of the Air Traffic Con- 
ference of America differ in s veral 


respects, and a meeting has bee ar 
ranged to reconcile the differenc 

6. Air Cargo—Development of con 
tainers and light-weight packing m* 
terials is important, and the traffic com- 
mittee is studying the questions a: | has 
established contact with manufac ure? 
of packing materials. : 

7. Exchange orders—These hav 4if- 
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fered as between airlines, and the com- 
mitt: has taken action to obtain 
stand.rdization of the form. 

8. Tracing—Also lacking standardiza- 
tion has been interline tracing of miss- 
ing cargo, baggage and mail, and the 
committee has recommended standard- 
ization both of the information to be 
given in tracers and the procedure for 
rout them. 


Simplified Travel 
Rules Adopted by ICAO 


Many of the formalities involved in 
crossing borders by air will be elimi- 
nated starting March 1, 1950, when mem- 
ber nations of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization place simplified 
rules into effect. 

The rules, known as Annex 9 of the 
Chicago Convention, are considered one 
of ICAO’s most important accomplish- 
ments, and have been in preparation for 
over three years. ICAO has been in- 
formed by a majority of its members 
that they do not disapprove the annex, 
and it therefore becomes effective March 
1. Members have until December 1 to 
inform ICAO whether they will make 
any deviations from the annex. 

The rules reduce entrance and exit 
requirements and standardize the num- 
ber and content of forms required at a 
point of entry airports. They include 
a group of standard forms—passenger, 
crew and cargo manifests, embarkation- 
disembarkation cards, baggage declara- 
tions, ete—plus limitations on the num- 
ber of these forms which any state may 
demand of aircraft and passengers. In- 
transit visa requirements for passengers 
arriving and departing on the same 
through flight will be eliminated, as will 
the need for producing passenger and 
cargo manifests for customs and immi- 
gration officials during such flights. 

Nations shall not require such forms 
as certificates of good conduct and good 
healt! for purposes of entry. Disin- 
sectization and other public health pro- 
cedu shall, as much as possible, be 
carr out during flight to eliminate 
groun delay. 

The «mbarkation-disemkarkation card, 
fille it by a passenger during flight, 
will ilintae the many forms now used 
to « 1 immigration control data from 
tem y visitors after arrival and be- 
fore arture, and will also eliminate 
the » ssity for travelers having to ob- 
tair porary entry permits. 


Thry gh Waybill Agreement 


SI Airways and Pan American 
Wo: rways have signed an air cargo 
agre it making possible shipments 
on rough airway bill between 52 
U.S ‘ies and countries on six conti- 
nent ved by PAA. The agreement 
will minate much duplicated paper 
work _w necessary and will permit the 
publi ‘on of through cargo rates by 
both npanies. 
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Over the Counter 


By Eric Bramley 





Sales Promotion 


RANIFF AIRWAYS has given its twice-weekly DC-6 flight to Rio de Janeiro a 

name—El Conquistador del Cielo. This gives Braniff a “name” flight to 
promote, similar to the Pan American-Panagra El Interamericano New York- 
Buenos Aires DC-6, which operates over part of the same route. To launch the 
name, Braniff sent Miss Consuelo Baca, said to be a direct descendant of the first 
Spanish explorer of the southwest U. S., on a “greetings” trip to six Latin American 
countries . . . Interesting and novel promotional folder is being distributed by 
Railway Express Agency, entitled “A Picture Gallery of Air Express Users” . 
United Air Lines last month ran full-page ads in leading newspapers saluting 
the RTCA SC-31 system of all-weather navigation and traffic control. Purpose was 
to tell the traveling public what the program means to them in the way of 
increased dependability of airline operations. United plans to stress dependability 
this winter. 

First Officer Bill Bettwy of American Airlines deserves a pat on the back fo 
promoting his company. During each trip he gets a pad of in-flight blanks. “! 
have made a habit of methodically writing to one of seven favorite relatives on 
each day of each week, using the back of an in-flight blank,” he says. “The in- 
flight report itself is filled out just like our reports to passengers. The letter part 
on the back always carries some story of flying that inspires the landlubber to 
try—just once.” Relatives have showed the letters to friends, and Bettwy estimates 
that he now has 35 readers a week. And it’s started to pay off—in passengers 
“What would the cash register say if each of our crew members—1,000 strong 
did this?” he asks. 


All American Airways has started an incentive plan providing for equal payment 
to all station managers, station agents and reservations personnel throughout the 
system of a stated cash prize every month for exceeding a quota figure calculated 
on the number of revenue passengers loaded at the stations. For each 10% over 
quota, an additional sum will be awarded each employe at the station achieving 
the goal. 

British Overseas Airways Corp. has issued an enticing booklet entitled “See 
how easily you can fly round the world.” ‘You are offered a choice of any route 
around the world from over 1,000 selections at standard fare of $1,700 (somewhat 
more via Australia) . Seandinavian Airlines System is distributing a booklet 
“Why Do I Fly With SAS”? 


Aircoach & Family Plan 


F OLLOWING are the new air coach flights going into effect: Eastern Air Lines 
and Capital Airlines starting New York-New Orleans Sept. 25, with EAL ex- 
tending beyond New Orleans to Houston on Oct. 5; Western Air Lines starting 
San Diego-Seattle Oct. 15, and EAL and National inaugurating New York-Miami 
Nov. 1, which is the expiration date of summer excursion fares. All other coach 
flights that have been in operation have been extended except Continental’s Denver- 
Kansas City DC-3 operation, on which there had not been a decision at press- 
time . . . Starting the family plan on Sept. 18 were Delta, National, EAL and 
Chicago & Southern, with Trans-Canada, All American and Southern Airways 
beginning Sept. 25. All companies in the industry except Colonial and Wisconsin 
Central now have the family plan. 


New Services & Traffic 


AN AMERICAN AIRWAYS on Oct. 17 starts twice-weekly Stratocruiser service 
from San Francisco to Tokyo via Honolulu and Midway . . . United Air Lines 

on Sept. 25 started five-days-a-week all-cargo service between Los Angeles and 
Seattle-Tacoma via Bakersfield, Fresno, San Francisco, Oakland and Portland . . 
Southern Airways has opened its Columbus-Charleston route and now has its 
entire system in operation, less than 100 days after certification ... All American 
Airways started twice-daily service to Chess Lamberton Airport, serving Franklin- 
Oil City, Pa. on Sept. 25, and inaugurates Jamestown, N. Y., on Oct. 3. Both 
are on the Pittsburgh-Buffalo route .. . TWA and Eastern Air Lines have signed 
a lease for 3,000 sq. ft. of space in the Airlines Terminal Bldg., New York, for a 
sum aggregating $1,600,000 over a 20-year period. The space, which fronts on 
42nd St. and on Park Ave., will be used jointly by both companies for ticket offices 
and display purposes. 

Continental Air Lines completed 100% of its flights scheduled in August, 87.2' 
of them on time. 
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Classified 


Aduertising 


ertising in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted.’ 
vAtrerate S Wanted or For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum - all 
$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line: 


box numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. 
pons date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. 
Classified sen = — AMERIC 


p a NW., W 


Forms close 20 days preceding pub- 
Address all correspondence 


CAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 





HELP WANTED 


NEED A PILOT? 


NEED A JOB? 


Are you qualified to fly the Atlantic, to in- 
struct, to fly charter, to dust, or to help 
organize a new airline? We can help you 
find the job you need, or the man you need. 
No registration fee. PILOTS EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY, Box 152, AA-10, Whippany, N. J 





EXTRA MONEY—Airline employees are 
making substantial sums in their spare time 


as subscription representatives for AMERI- | 


CAN AVIATION. A few good territories still 
available on exclusive basis. Write for de- 
tails. Circulation Manager, 
AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Avenue, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


N. W., 





ATA Researcher Predicts 
Traffic Record for 1949 


Dr. Lewis Serrell, director of research 


for the Air Transport Association, has | 


made the prediction that the scheduled 
domestic trunk airlines will fly a total 
of 6,500,000,000 passenger miles 


year, or nearly 500,000,000 more than in | 


the record year of 1947. 

He said it appears likely that air 
mail ton miles for the trunklines in 
1949 will be approximately 42,000,000, 
or 13% above 1948; air express ton 
miles will total 26.5 million, about 15% 
under 1948, and air freight ton miles 
will reach 96,000,000, about 33% above 
last year. 





plus 2 





AMERICAN | 


this | 





Now! An All-In-One Finan- 
cial Reference Source of 
U.S. Certificated Airlines 

Authoritative, comprehensive—AIR- 

LINE RECORD, 1949—the only com- 

plete financial reference source of 

the airline industry. Fully analyzes 
every C. A. B. certificated airline over 
seven-year base period. 160 pages of 
essential data, profusely illustrated, 
cloth-bound book. All data revised to 
reflect retroactive mail rate adjust- 
ments. Use it for comparisons, re- 
search. Write direct to publisher for 
publisher's price of $7.50. 10 days 
FREE examination. Limited printing! 
Order now! Address Dept. W 


AIRLINE RECORD 
Roy R. Roadcap, Publisher 
208 So. LaSalle St. Chicago 14 





} and color 


| for realistic detail. 


| press charges collect. 





GENEX 


Dealers in Surplus—Unused 
Engine and Propeller 


PARTS—TOOLS 


Phone: Hempstead 5746 
P.O. Box 27 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











FOR SALE? 


DC4 (C-54-B-DC) 50-PASSENGER AIRPLANES 


$125,.000% 


% sales tax 





@ Equipped with P. & W. R-2000-13 (2SD13G) Engines. 
@ Recently removed from scheduled passenger service. 


@ Standard airline interior. 


“AS IS” MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Address all inquiries to: 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
Att: Director of Surplus Sales 


La Guardia Field, N. Y. 


Telephone HAvemeyer 6-8800 


For license MFGR. royalty basis AIR RE- 
FLEX TUBE STRUT. U. S. Pat. 2,399,317; 
only 17 parts, detail blueprint available, for 
the asking. Chas. -A. Bigelow, specialty 
engineering, 913 Aurora St., Houston 9, Texas 


Airline Statistics: Copies of “Annual 
Airline Statistics, U. S. Certified Air 
Carriers, Calendar Year 1947,” are now 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at $1.00 a copy. 





and up 


Airport Station, N. Y. 











TRANSPORT MODELS 
AVAILABLE NOW 


Finished solid scale models comp!cte in 
every detail, with airline markings, insignis 
scheme. Controls in itline 
with windows and doors pain:ed ip 
Propellers rota and 
landing gears in extended position, unless 
otherwise specified. 

These attractive models make ideal b:isiness 
and personal gifts. Shipments made by Bx. 
Allow 15 days ior de- 


form, 





livery on special jobs. Liberal discounts on 

quantity orders. 

28” Martin 2-0-2 scale model with 
Northwest Airline markings in red, 
white and blue, finished as shown 
in the above model photo .... $75.0 

23” Douglas DC-3 or Super DC-3 50.00 

35” Boeing 377 “Stratocruiser” 125.00 

16” Boeing 377 “Stratocruiser” 50.00 

22” Convair-Liner ..... ras 50.00 

30” Lockheed Constellation - ‘ 75.0 

18” Lockheed Constellation ... 40.00 

15” Lockheed Lodestar ........ 35.0 


16° Beech Bonanza or Ryan Navion 
(Please specify color scheme desired 
and license number designation) 30.0 
On Transport models, please specify what 
airline markings and color scheme is de- 


sired 
CHRISTIE BATLAS & CO. 


P. O. Box 160-E Morgantown, W. Va 
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Airlines were rushing to order trans- 
yorts before manufacturers became 
loaded with military orders as a result 
of war threats. 

e 
Development of instrument land- 
ing systems was delayed by an un- 
expected Presidential request for 
study of a standard system which 
would be used by both military and 
civil aircraft. 


Following the outbreak of war in 
Europe, Pan American Airways shifted 
its trans-Atlantic terminals from bellig- 
erent countries, substituting Foynes, 
Ireland, for Southampton, England and 
Lisbon, Portugal, for Marseilles, France. 








LETTERS 


Invitation 
he Editor 
an airport manager and president of 
the Southeastern Airport Managers Associa- 
tion, I should like to congratulate you on 
your publication, American Aviation. With 
the combination of Airports you now have, 
in my opinion the most informative pub- 
lication for the industry at large. I per- 
sonally have recommended your magazine 
to other officials because you treat prob- 
lems of every phase of aviation. Your edi- 
torials display sound thinking, even though 
quite often I may not agree with them in 
their entirety. However, constructive criti- 
cism and thinking will bridge the chaotic 
river we are now crossing. 

At me early date I should like for you 
to Vv the south and see what we are 
doin r aviation and also see the result 
oo communities planning for better 
t tation. 

J. HAMPTON MANNING 
Airport Manager, Rush Field 
Augusta, Ga 


s Note: 
e.) 


Invitation accepted for an 


Airport Clip Joints 
‘ditor: 

recommend a medal for you for 
orial in the September 1 issue, 
rticle on tipping in the September 
f American Aviation. Keep it up 
a copy to every airport manager 
the nation’s clip joints. The air- 

getting worse than the night 
clipping the people. 

u ever had a hamburger at Mar- 
is’ restaurant at the Chicago air- 
<ty cents for a plain hamburger, 
yuld expect me to ever go in his 
store again? What a laugh! I 
r eat in his restaurant again un- 
starving. 

ers at the airport sit there until 
e lady has carried her big bag 
e street from the parking lot 
just got clipped. As soon as she 
bag up to the door they jump 

Up, arry the bag to the counter, for 
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which they expect the usual mortgage. 
She has really gotten service up to this 
point, hasn't she? 

It makes the people shudder to think 
they have to go through this again at the 
Gestination, and again at the hotel. For 
this very reason there are a couple hotels 
where I won't stay if I can get in some 
place else. If the hotel management thinks 
I am going to tip a puny bell hop for 
carrying my bag 10 feet after I carry it 
500 yards, (I’ve counted them) then they 
don't want my dollars. 


I thought I traveled well prepared, but 
until visiting Covington Airport in Cin- 
cinnati there's one thing I hadn't carried. 
I walked into the restroom and it was 
spotless. I says to myself, “Ah, this is it.” 
I pulled out my shaving kit, and the boy 
rushed up with a towel. I says, “Thanks, 
I have one.” There was only one thing 
missing. A stopper!! He reached in his 
pocket and gave me one. He almost got 
back handed for that, but after I got 
through shaving he had the sink spotless 
before I got my shirt on, so I gave him 
a dime. Can't the airlines afford to pay 
him enough to keep the place clean? They 
could fire a dispatcher, and give him the 
dispatchers salary, and I would say it 
would be a good trade 

I don’t know what there is about the 
people who run the airports, and the con- 
cessions that think the average person who 
goes out to see the new fiying machines 
is going out to buy the million dollar 
Constellation, but many of them do 

There's one thing that worries me, Mr 
Parrish Do you think that boy in Cin- 
cinnati thinks I am a cheap skate because 
I only gave him a dime for using the 
stopper? He shouldn't, because I bought 
one for a nickel 

ELMER EBERHARDT 
TWA First Officer 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Glider Reserve and AF 


To the Editor: 
Enjoyed your article “Air Reserve Con- 
fusion” very much and agreed with you 


down to the last period. Let's hope they 
get on the ball. 


Your article prompts me to write direct 
to you as you may know or know someone 
for an answer to my question. In the war 
I was in the Glider Corps as a pilot with 
the rank of flight officer and would like 
to know is the Air Force doing any glider 
work at present and do the Reserves have 
or plan to have any glider activities in 
their setup? I have inquired numerous 
times but to no avail. It also seems with 
all the red tape they throw at a former 
flight officer they don't seem to care if he 
joins the reserve or not but maybe that is 
caused by the general confusion stated in 
your article. 


Read your column every issue as well as 
the rest of the magazine; keep up the good 
work 

PAUL B. HIGGINS 
Salinas. Calif 


(Editor’s Note: For the benefit of other 
glider pilots and flight officers who might 
have similar queries, the Department of De- 
fense informs us that, as now constituted, 
the Air Reserve program does not include any 
glider training, nor are any glider units 
planned. 


However, F/O Higgins is not automatically 
excluded from the Reserve program. He 
may apply for Reserve training and may also 
be appointed a second lieutenant in the 
Reserve and receive training with an organ- 
ized Reserve unit. To join the Reserve, F O 
Higgins should write to the Commanding 
General, Fourth Air Force, Hamilton AFB 
Calif., the numbered Air Force which con- 
trols his Reserve area 

The Fourth Air Force will review his 
qualifications and PROBABLY (to quote the 
Defense spokesman) be appointed a second 
lieutenant, since the grade of Flight Officer 
has been discontinued Such appointment 
may entail taking a certain amount of er- 
tension course work 


Since there are no glider units, FO Hig- 
gins becomes eligible for one of several other 
assignments: administrative, operations, etc 
The fact that he is a qualified airman may 
result in an opportunity to take training as 
an officer crew member (pilot, navigator, 
flight engineer, etc.), although the adminis- 
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Aircraft Consulting Service 
537 Standard Oil Bldg. Washington 1, D. C. 

Engineering, Economic & Advisory 
Services in Aircraft, Airline and Asso- 
ciated Activities. Pinancial, Manage- 
ment and Industrial Surveys. 
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WE’RE KNOWN BY THE 
COMPANY WE KEEP! 


Pan American... the world’s most 
experienced airline demands depend- 
ability in all phases of its operations 
That's why PAA chose Pacific Air- 
motive to serve its far-flung empire 


...an association of 15 years duration. 


This is indeed proud company! 
When PAA... world’s most experienced 
airline combines with PAC... world’s 
most experienced Engine Overhaul & 
Supply House...the net result — 
“OPERATION EFFICIENCY” 


Paciric Airmotive Corp. 


Burbank, California 


OTHER MAJOR DIVISIONS 
LINDEN, N. J * KANSAS CITY KANS 


OAKLAND «+ SEATTLE + ANCHORAGE 














trators of the Reserve program are not quite 
definite on this point. (The Defense spokes- 
man called it a “possibility’’). 


Wants ‘Positive’ Approach 


To the Editor: 

I would like to submit several comments 
on your September 15 editorial entitled 
“Single-Engine Caution.” I am really sur- 
prised at the negative approach you have 
taken to an action of the CAB which, when 
made effective, will result in considerable 
expansion of the services presently rendered 
by the scheduled airlines you address in 
this editorial. 

Rather than advising airlines to “caution” 
their passengers that they were transfer- 
ring from a _ super-deluxe multi-engine 
plane to a small single engine personal air- 
craft, I think the approach should have 
been to point out to the airlines how they 
could broadcast this new service as a for- 
ward stepin the development of commercial 
air transportation 

Now, for the first time, airlines can offer 
point to point transportation by air. It 
is not difficult for the average person to 
understand that the 4-engined transport in 
which he might fly from New York t 
Chicago, for example, is far too big a piece 
of equipment to be landed at the small 
airport in a town seventy-five or a hundred 
miles out of Chicago Up to now that 
passenger has had to desert air transporta- 
tion and revert to slow ground movement 
Now that airlines are able to assure him 
of completing his trip from Chicago to ‘x 
community by air, it would seem they 
could express pride in that accomplishment 
and certainly not be apologetic as your 
editorial would indicate 

Passengers arriving at a railroad terminal) 
do not expect to complete their journey in 
a parlor car. The railroad considers it an 
asset that smaller vehicles—taxi cabs—are 
available for immediate transfer of pas- 
sengers from their plush parlor car t 
home, office or hotel. In exactly the same 
light the Board has now made it possible 
for airlines to assure their passengers of 
completing their trip by air 

The Civil Aeronautics Board made a far- 
reaching decision when they opened the 
door to the use of single engine aircraft for 
scheduled transport operations Nor was 
this decision reached quickly but only after 
long and careful consideration. What we 
need to do now is to create a regulatory 
atmosphere calculated to encourage rapid 
growth of many local service airlines. 

There is nothing in the least bit “puddle- 
jumpish” about our current single-engine 
executive type aircraft, as one would think 
from your editorial. In fact a great many 
business men are finding they can use such 
aircraft to great advantage because they 
can travel on their own schedules in com- 
fort—no dirty, smoky old railroad trains, 
or gasoline-fumey buses—to places where 
the airlines can't take them. 

All the Board did was to open up the 
possibility for every community in the 
United States now having an airport to 
enjoy scheduled air service and be con- 
nected by air with every other such place 
both in the United States and abroad 
What trunk airlines should in fact say, 
when transferring passengers to a single 
engine airline is something like this: “We 
have certainly come a long way, Mr. Air 
Traveller, for instead of transferring you 
to a train or bus we can now arrange for 
you to complete your journey rapidly by 
air.” 

I am sure that American Aviation desires 
to do all it can to encourage the increas- 
ing growth of our air transport system 
Your editorial pages, your news columns, 
and your technical articles all reflect this 
Let us give these small local service air- 
lines, and their single engine equipment, 
all the help we can. They will build busi- 
ness for the trunk airlines and bring 
knowledge of the benefits of the air age 
to the “grass roots.” 





I think you really missed the px 
CAB's order. They have not lowere 
sights safety-wise. They have just 
up an entirely new area for airline d 
ment The existing airlines should 
this and do all they can to encour 
rapid development. It opens up virg 
ritories to feed them trunk line pas 
and it broadens the markets in whi 
can compete, which is really what e 
wants 

JOSEPH T. GEUTING 
Manager, Personal 
Council, AIA 


(Editor’s Note: Mr. Geuting is s 
himself to make an argument. This n 
favors everything possible to help th 
operator and to help the single-eng 
plane. This magazine has lauded ti 
for its action in opening a new field 
mercial activity for single-engined a 
But under no stretch of the imagin 
the single-engined airplane “accepted 
public at large and there’s no use 
anybody about it. We believe in the 
engined airplane and its reliability 
believe most definitely that airline pa 
should be advised of the standard of 


ment when transfers are made. Aviatio 
over-sold itself too often in the past 


move into this stage carefully and re 
benefits. It is quite a transition f 


average lay public from a DC-4 


but 
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Convair to a light airplane, unless the pas- 
senger understands in advance that he isn’t 
transferring to a Martin 202 or a Constella- 


tion. Let’s take this new development 
and it will pay off.) 


ose 





GLOBAL MISSION by General of t 
Force H. H. Arnold. Published by 


he A 
Harper 


and Brothers, New York 626 pages 


lustrated. Price, $5 
See page 28 for review 


THE AIRPLANE AND ITS ENGINE, Fift 
Fayette 


Taylor and Shatswell Ober. Published b 


Edition, by Charles H. Chatfield, C 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Neu 
373 pages, illustrated. Price, $4.50 


This is the latest edition of “The 


plane and its Engine,” revised to 
the latest developments in the fields 
turbines, jet engines and rocket 
plants The book is ideal for the 
technical aviation enthusiast, for 
vides a grounding in the fundamer 
aerodynamics and power plants 
the confusing engineering detail 
usually accompanies a book of this 

In addition to generalizing on t! 
principles of the various types ol 
and engines, the book provides 
amples, detailed data on several 
types 

The authors are well qualified to 
their assignment Chatfield is a F 
the Institute of the Aeronautical § 
Taylor is a professor of automoti\ 
neering at Massachusetts Institute 
nology as well as an I. A. S. Fell 
Ober, also an I. A. S. Fellow, is a } 
of aeronautical engineering at M 


Planning Chart: The Coast 
odetic Survey has published a n¢ 
proved edition of the Aeronautica 
ning Chart of the United States, 
primarily for use in planning aerc 
routes between distant points. I 
chart, designated as AP-9, cancel 
3060b, which will continue to 
tributed as a miscellaneous map 
the aeronautical overprint. Chart 
distributed at 40c per copy by the 
ized agents, district offices, dist 
centers, and the Washington office 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
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> pas- 
‘~" “The unseen passenger” is a common occur- 
stella- 


mrtert rence on most transport planes. With due con- 


sideration to the take-off weight it is not always 
possible to carry the full complement of pas- 
sengers, although empty seats are available in 
the plane. 

“The unseen passenger” does not, however, 
appear on the Seandia. Under practically all 
larper conditions this plane can take the full number 
1d of passengers with luggage — in addition to 
a paying freight. 
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CLINTON AVIATION CO. 


has a new location at 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver 





Same superior service 
in a more convenient 
spot...same top 
quality Texaco 
Aviation Lubricants 


and Fuels 





gouTH RAMP 


NEW Location 
=~. CLINTON AVIATION CO. 


LOU CLINTON, President, Clinton Aviation Co., says: “Our new location and 
enlarged facilities on Stapleton Airfield enable us to give faster, more efficient 
service in more convenient surroundings. We've handled Texaco Aviation Products 
exclusively for more than 10 years because their uniformly high quality has been a 
potent factor in creating satisfied customers and building a successful business.” 


In its new hangar location on Stapleton 
Airfield, Denver, Clinton Aviation Co. 
becomes a real aircraft service center. 
Private planes and executive aircraft now 
get topnotch line and shop service close 
to the weather bureau, cafe, C.A.A. 
offices, cab and bus facilities. Texaco 
Aviation Lubricants and Fuels are sold 
exclusively as they have been for more 
than 10 years. 

Successful airport operators every- 
where draw business by combining 
quality service with quality products. 
Texaco products are known and trusted 


in all 48 States. To fliers, best evidence 
of their outstanding quality is the fact 
that — 


More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil than with any other bran d. 


Let a Texaco representative give 
complete details. Just call the neares 
the more than 2300 Texaco Whole : 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States 
write The Texas Company, Avia ’ 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, } 
York 17, N. Y. 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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